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MEDICINE. 


r They “PURIFY THE BLOOD” more thoroughly 
) than any other medicine, 
As a mild but effectual aperient they 
have no equal, cleansing the system from all 
impurities, bracing up the nerves, and restor- 


prevent spots and 


Sold by all Chemists, price Is. 1hd., Qs, 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 
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DESIRABL 
LATH & PRICE LIST’ 
»ENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 
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AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. 


LIVERPOOL: 
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E 


o THE "PALACE & MANS On 


HODKINSON & CBARKE 


ST FINSBURY Satare LONDON 


THE BEST HOUSE FOR WiRE@ BLIN 
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6, Minster Buildings, Church Street. 


JEWSBURY 


& BROWN’S ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE 


Ensures, by its use 
WHITE & SOUND 
TEETH. 


\ Established 50 years as the most 
agreeable and effectual preserva- 
tive for the Teeth and Gums. 


OBSERVE 





Sold universally by Chemists and Perfumers, 





Is. 6d. Double 2s. 6d. per Pot. 











PAGE WOODCUCK’S 


GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of ‘BILIOUSNESS, 
300D for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT, 
300D for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 





WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON PHE STOMACH : 


from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 


BOWELS, or LIVER. 





are — by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at Is. 1}d.. 


They 
2s, 9d, and 4s, each; or, should any ditficulty occur, 


t 54 Stam: cording to to Ww 
¢, 33, or NOuw Ga fo size, to PAGE D. oobouck, 


Calvert Street, 
be sent free by return of 


rmerly of Lincoln), and they will 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 


I CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 


[BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Trade Mark. —* Bi Blood 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever 
cause arising, For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of ail kinds, Skin and Blood 
Disease:s, its effects are marvellous, 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 

In bottles, 2s, 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s, each, of 
alt Chemists. Sent to ‘auy ud: tress for 30 or 132 stamp~, by theProprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
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MOTHS 
BEETLES 


THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmlcss to even the 
smallest animal or bird, It is strongly recommended to 
Prorrierors or Horets, &c., as being clean in its applica- 
tion, and securing complete extermination of pests to sleep= 
ing apartments, Preserves Furs and Woollens from Moth, 


Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s., & 2s.6d. each 
REDUCED PRICES, 
INCREASED QUANTITY, 





IMPROVED TINS. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, June, 1861. —4dvertivements and Bills sor ‘‘ Gold en Hours” shouid 00 sent to 
Ma. J. W. Guuuy, 64, Paternoster How, E.O.. by the 18th of each month, 





** Facts, and the Invariable Laws which govern them, are the pursuit, and the only LEGITI- 
MATE pursuit, of Science.” In Nature’s Hygienic Temple, obedience to her Laws rules 
all things. Treatment—ENO’S FRUIT SALT, Cold Sponging, Hot Air Bath, Shampooing, 
Open~air Exercise, Sound Sleep, Moderation in Food and Drink, Perfect Sanitary Laws. 
Result—No One Dies a Premature Death. 
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),NO’S FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself one of the most 


valuable means of keeping the blood free from fevers and blood poisons, liver complaints, &c., ever diseovered. As 
a means of preserving and restoring health it is unequalled ; and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and invigorating 


beverese. After above seven years’ patient and careful observation of its effect when used, [ have no hesitation in stating 


‘ that, if its great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a household in the land would be without 


it, nor a single travelling trunk or portmanteau but would contain it. 
O ALL WHO ARE FAGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OUT.—Narvre’s Puospuortc Nerve Tonic. Goon 

Foon, such as raw oysters, &c., &c., well chewed. Should the rich food disorder digestion, or to prevent bilious- 
ness and cause healthy bile to stimulate the muscular coat of the alimentary canal to a healthy peristaltic action, use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT ; its chemical constituents are similar to the juices of fruits. For pimples and blotches, sallowness 
of the skin, depression of spirits, heartburn, and other affections of the stomach, it is most useful; for not the least of its 
recommendations is its resemblance to fruit in the NATURAL way in which it relieves the system of waste or effete. matter 
which, if retained, poisons the blood, and its advantage over fruit is that it can be always at hand wien required. Its 
preparation has been truly styled one of the triumphs of modern chemistry. 
rTYORPID LIVER.—‘ May I add to your numerous testimonials my heartfelt thanks for the benefits of your FRUIT 

SALT? For three years I have suffered from an enlarged and torpid liver ; could not sleep on either side ; digestion 
bad, in fact, my whole system was out of repair. I tried all the German waters to no effect, ant afcer great suffering tor 
three years the use of ENO’S FRUIT SALT was suggested to me, and I am happy and thankful to be able to state that, 
after three months’ use of your # RU[T SALT at bedtime and in the morning, I am perfectly restored to my usual robust 
health, Again I thank you for your infallible discovery.—H. M. D., s.r., Thornhill, Hampshire, March, 1881.” 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS. 
‘‘ Clifton Down Hotel, near Bristol, Gloucestershire. 
‘February 10, 1881. 

“ Str,—Having travelled a great deal in my life, and having suffered a great deal from poisoned blood and want of 
appetite, 1 was induced by a friend to use your WORLD-FAMED FRUIT SALT. I was immediately relieved, and 
am once more hale and healthy. I shall never be without a bottle again on my travels. I am too pleased to repay you in 
some way for your wonderful inyention by giving you full use of my testimony to the above. 

“To J. C. Eno, Esq.” ‘* Sir, 1 am yours gratefully, Dr. J. HANSON, M.A.” 

J or gpet FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and disordered 
stomach, and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recom- 
mended by afriend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before J had finished one bottle I found it doiag me a great deal 
of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health tor years. ‘“‘ Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’’ 

AGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OUT!!! Anyone whose duties require them to undergo mental or unnatural 

excitement or strain—ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best known remedy. It acts like a charm. It allays Nervous 
Excitement, Depression, and the injurious effects of stimulants and too rich food. Its power in aiding digestiun is most 
striking. It also 1estores the Nervous System to its proper condition (by natural means). Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease, 
ents IN LIFE.—A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of 

abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original clusely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, em- 
ployed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.—Adams. 


CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every Civilized Country. Examine each bottle, and see 
the CapsuLg is Markep “ENO’S FRUIL SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 23. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Directions in Sixteen Languages, How to Prevent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J.C. ENO'S PATENT. 














| 8. DAVIS & CO. 


Manufacture Sewing, Washing, Wringing and Mangling Machines, Bicycles and Tricycies 
Perambulators and Knife-cleaning Machines. 


Davis’ Period Washer 


Complete 55s. 





Complete from 
20s. 





2s. 6d. Weekly. 


8. DAVIS & Co, Manufacture every description, 2s. 6d. Weekly. No extra for Credit, and a liberal discount for Cash. 
8. DAVIS & Co.’s Easy Payment System has been appreciated by thousands. 
ILLUSTRATED Price List ConTAINING FULL INFORMATION Post FREE. 
8. DAVIS & Cos LONDON BRANCHES :—10, Hackney Road, E., near Shoreditch Church; 144, The Grove Stratford, E., 





corner of Great Eastern Street ; 18, Commercial Road, E., near Leman Street ; 125, Tottenham Court Road, W. 





1s. Weekly. 


Davis’ Period Bicycle 
from 20s. 5 








Large Sizes £8 10s. 
‘SOL PF SOZl_ WLUg 





—_— = 


2s. 6d. Weekly. 


+, near Euston Railway ; 


68 and 69, Cheapside, E.C., near Bennett's; Period House, Borough, E.C., near St. George’s Church ; Bicycle Academy, 13, Blackman 


Street, Borough, 8.E. 


CHIEF OFFICE AND WHOLESALE DEPOT :—15, BLACKMAN STREET, LONDON, 8.E. 
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PARKINS’ TRANSFER SHEETS, 


For producing from 50 to 100 fac simile copies of 
any letter, circular, or other document. 
PRICES. 
‘ Large Note Paper size 
Letter Paper 


2/6 per doz. 
| 4/- 
Foolscap 


Ink, 9d. per Bottle. 


Manufactory, 2, Church Street, Westminster, 
London, §.W 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
‘ge excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, there Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 

imples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
loom to the complexion. 
All Chemists, at ls, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
i safe, and effectual, No restraint of diet required 
}) during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold bv all Chemista. at Ix, 14d. and 2a 9d. per box, 








A PERFECT COMPANION 


LADY OR GENTLEMAN. 


J. FOOT & SON'S 





PATENT 
COMBINATION POCKET 
SCISSORS. 
Will serve the purpose of Twelve very Useful Artic’es. 
1. Button-hole Scissors 7. Small Screwdriver 
2. Cigar Cutter 8. Ink Eraser 
3. Gas Pliers 9, Paper Knife 
4 


. Nail and Embroidery 10. Pen Extractor 
Scissors 11. Three-inch measure 

. Grooved Nail File 12. Ruler, &c. 

6. Wire Cutter 

The uses to which this most ingenious article can be 
applied on emergencies are innumerable. Novelty and 
extreme utility are its special recommendations, They 
give universal satisfaction, and are pronounced by the 
press as a “‘ COMPANION ” to be invaluable. 

Sent post free in sheath: Polished Steel, 2s. 8d. 
Nickel Plated, 3s. 8d.; Gold Plated, 4s, 8d. Handsome 
Velvet-lined Case for Ladies’ Workbaskets, 1s, 6d. P.0.0. 
payable Holborn, Gray’s-inn. 


G. J. FOOT & SON, 
320, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC. 


or 





RIMMEL’S 





NOVELTIES. 


KIMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACKS FOR 1881:—GREAT SCULPTORS, designed by J. Curner, 6d. 
menprmmepereed nies 











OPERETTE GEMS (Second Series), designed by Faustin. 
RIMYMEL’S LUCKY SHOE, and other Christmas Tree Ornaments, from 6d. 
THE NEW FRENCH PATTERN PERFUME BOX, very neat, from 6d. to£1 1s. 
FANCY PERFUME BOXES AND BASKETS in great variety. 
ELEGANT FANS from Paris, Vienna, and Madrid. The best and largest selections in London. 


1s. ; by post, 1d, extra, 


4 Detailed List sent on application. 
eRe EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


96, Srranp, 128, Recent Sineet, 24, Cornniz1, LONDON; anv 76, Kixe’s Roav, BRIGHTON. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour! nutritious than that raised with 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Yeast. 


| 


Pastry with less Butter. | Bread may be made with it in a 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | QUARTER THE TIME required 


when Yeast is used, as it is not 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, necessary for the Dough to stand 


and (not destroying the Sugar in and rise before it is put into the 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more | oven. 


To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina Powpzs 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while im a DRY state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk ond water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miging quickly but thoroughly sto 
« dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 
«mall loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxtra Pownme; os for wth 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpam of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them im, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To a*~r- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done, Before serving, tear them 
apart om the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.c: 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 
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si CUSTARD J POWDER. 


!s now used by all Respectabie tamiliés, 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 





CUSTARDS AND BLANOMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Gorn Dealers in 1d, and 2d, Packets, and 6d, and 1s. Tina, 
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leox éGibb 


“Automatic” 
Silent Sewing Machine. 


The Very Highest Excellence. 








BEYOND ALL Comparison the HaAnprestT Household Sewing Machine. 
Perfect in Mechanism, and almost Without Liability to Derangement. 
Quiet, Elegant, and Useful—it does the Best Work, and does it Morr Easiny than any 
other Machine.—Hand or Treadle, or both. 


Sent Carriage Paid for F | Month's I 3 Free Trial at Home. Lists Free. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR EUROPE—150, Cheapside, E.C.) Coste 
WEST END BRANCH—135, Regent Street, W. | 
Manchester—1o, Cross St.: Glasgow—115, Hope St.: Brighton—32, New Road: 
Canterbury—15, Mercery Lane: Nottingham—19, Market Street. 


A Certified Agent in every Town. 
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WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 


* Come away, you can do no more; come home to my mother; you shall help him again 


as soon as it is possible.” 


See page 369. 





Jitt DEATH 


us DO PART. 


BY MRS. J. K. SPENDER, 


AUTHOR OF “ BOTH IN THE WRONG,” “GooDWyN’s ORDEAL,” Erc., Etc, 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—TRIED AND TRUE, 


night, when Neill had been toss- 
ing introubled dreams—haunted, 
even in his sleep, by recollec- 
tions of a wrong action which 
seemed most of all to be at variance with the 
traditions of his early life—that he recognised 
the strange footstep which he had heard 
in the darkness, and which he had supposed 
to be that of the sick-nurse, to be really his 
wife’s. A light wind which preceded sun- 
rise was stirring the woods, and already a 
line of emerald green was breaking the purple 
brown of the distant horizon, when the invalid 
moved restlessly, with his arms outstretched, 
just as the birds outside were “sending from 
their dewy breasts the cry for light.” 

It was a woeful picture which met the eyes 
ef Alison as she hurried up to the pretty 
chintz-covered bed. Fever had come on 
during sleep, and the thousand intense 
thoughts which had been flitting through 
the weary brain had again proved too much 
for the patient. Quietly as; Alison stepped 
up to him, he started as if she were an enemy, 
his eyes looking at her in blank bewilder- 
ment. 

‘Don’t you know me?” she asked kindly, 
as she looked at the face which had become 
more haggard than she had seen it yet, and 
the thought passed through her mind that 
possibly Neill might never rally from this 
illness. She herself, though terribly weak 
and thin, was gaining strength steadily, day 
by day. But Neill had been injured, and it 
was not impossible that his injuries might 
prove fatal if he allowed the fevered state of 
his mind to interfere with his bodily cure. 
At the terrible thought her heart stood still. 

From that hour he had a strange, over- 
mastering yearning to disburden himself to 
his wife ; her pity, if not her sympathy, would 
have been so easing to him. To neglect his 





hidden wound and hide it was to allow it to | 


become more poisoned day after day; if he 

were to show it, he had an idea that it might 

be cured. It seemed to him that for months 

he had been mad—shut by himself into outer 

darkness. To have a secret, known only to 
VOL. XIV, 


( himself, like something hermetically sealed, 
had become terrible. He longed to open the 
seal and let the shut-up thing which was tor- 
menting him escape. The fear which had 
hitherto warned him not to trust Alison, lest 
she should wish to lead him into straighter 
paths, was overcome by that longing which 
was too strong for him. 

One afternoon when he was sitting up and 
when he was in such a state of physical 
susceptibility that everything seemed to be 
a torture, he cried out without further fre- 
face, “I trust to you to help me, for I am 
in the sorest of straits.” 

‘What is it—is it money for me to beg or 
borrow?” she tried to answer calmly. “Don’t 
you know I told you Captain Petherick said 
he would lend us some?” 

“‘ No, it is worse than money. Oh! I wish 
you could put away your fine feelings, if they 
make you hate me. I must tell some one 
a little about it, and if you know you will 
be able to help.” 

Hitherto she had tried not to falter in her 
conviction that her husband could not be 
guilty of any gross transgression. Had she 
been more of a woman of the world she 
would have discerned the characteristic 

| weakness which might lead to crime. But 
now, with her heart misgiving her, she 
looked at her husband as he sat in his 
favourite attitude—his elbows on his knees, 
his head in his hands, trying to nerve up 
his courage for a confession. 

“Ts it utter ruin? Can nothing be done 
to retrieve that irruption of water?” she 
asked in a state of highly-wrought excite- 
ment, and yet paling with fear as she avoided 
the dreaded subject. ‘ 

How awfully still the room was! The tick- 
ing of the clock on the mantelpiece could 
plainly be heard, till at last her despairing, 
horrified eyes irritated him, and his hard 
breathing broke the deep quiet which he 
could not bear. 

“You must know it sooner or later. It 

'is worse than ruin, it is désgrace,” he said, 
in a half-choked voice. 

Something smote on her heart like the 
earth smiting on a coffin lid. She had 
_steeled herself to bear it, and knew that 
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Mrs. Petherick had hinted it to her before ; 
and yet when she heard the acknowledg- 
ment of disgrace from his own lips, and 
when he went on to give her some miserable 
details in self-exculpation, bewildering her 
rather than telling her all the truth, her 
emotion gained the mastery. 

“Why do you let your arms hang down 
in that helpless way ?” he said as he looked 
up at her blanched and _ horror-stricken face. 
“You know there was nothing else to be 
done, and it was not 7 who planned it.” 

“The wretch who planned it will go scot- 
free. Did not I always warn you against 
him ?” she answered, as she endeavoured to 
remedy the helpless attitude which irritated 
him, twisting her hands together till the com- 
pressed flesh became white, and trying to 
speak quietly, though her teeth chattered 
with agitation. ‘But, oh! it cannot be so 
bad as ¢ha¢ ; you are still so unwell that you 
fancy things. You must be the dupe of your 
own imagination. You cannot—you cannot 
have forged the handwriting !” 

He broke into laughter, which was not 
laughter, but like jarring, discordant sounds, 
and the sinister laugh made her blood turn 
cold. 

“ How little you know the world! Most 
men would have done just the same in my 
situation, You forget that I had a wife and 
child dependent on me; that one child was 
already dead ; that———” 

“God would have taken care of us,” she 
muttered, rather to herself than to him, and 
in her sickening hopelessness she laced and 
interlaced her trembling fingers, not thinking 
of any suggestion which it would be possible 
to make, her emotion already reaching the 
acute point in which it began to. include 
Sodily pain. 

How could she—how could any one— 
reason with this man, who was terrified at 
the idea of his own disgrace, but who was 
scarcely conscious, as yet, of the defilement 
of his sin? These strange compromises with 
the moral sense can only take place in ulce- 
rated natures, full of despair, and without 
any sort of belief in Christianity. 

She knew it; and as he proceeded to ask 
her to be ready to tell the Pethericks, and 
any one with whom she came in contact, 
some tale of her uncle’s intended kindness, 
her eye became dim with the desperate pain 
of being compelled to refuse him. 

It was not that she would not have tried to 
shield him with all. her energy and determina- 
tion, but that he had no conception of how 





all that was nobler in her nature recoiled 
from premeditated untruthfulness. 

“Tt is too late,” she cried, wondering at 
his infatuation. “If we were to spin on 
these sort of tales for ever and ever, the web 
would only enclose us more and more.” 

Too late !” she repeated, though her heart 
was as if on fire, and her brain was reaching 
wildly after some escape from the fetter of 
circumstances. His schemes not only re- 
volted her, rousing all that reaction of feeling 
which more than once had made her shrink 
as if with aversion from him, but they seemed 
to her useless as chaff blown from a threshing- 
floor. 

“Don’t go on as if you had an attack of 
ague,” he said excitedly. ‘“ Of course —don’t 
you understand that before God I am not 
really the guilty one? [I only want you to 
tell the Pethericks, and get them to tell other 
people, that—-—” 

The positions were reversed between them 
as he turned his haggard eyes appealingly to 
his wife. 

““My task is too heavy for me, if you ex- 
pect me to tell them a lie,” she answered, as 
she let the hand drop which he had reached 
towards her with an entreating gesture, which 
seemed to torture her. “If I spoke of it at 
all to the Pethericks, I might blurt out the 
truth.” 

“ You will not!” he repeated. ‘“ Youare 
adopting a horrible determination —— your 
obstinacy in being silent may lose us the last 
chance. It may be too late if you do not 
speak for me now. Don’t you know you 
must do your best for me if you care for me 
ever so little—ay, and if you care for your- 
self? I don’t think we could either of us bear 
disgrace ; things have come to that pass that 
we must not be squeamish.” 

It struck her even at that moment that he 
was not thinking of the real disgrace, that it 
was not in him to have any comprehension 
of the evil of his own misdeeds. 

“Why do you think of me?” she asked, 
feeling as if refusal were so difficult that such 
a moment might be purchased by years of 
agony. “Why should you cling to such a 
poor support, when fortunately a wife’s evi- 
dence counts for nothing ?” 

“But you have influence—they think so 
much of your opinion,” he pleaded, still 
seeming to her like a drowning man clinging 
to a straw. 

“ You don’t understand,” she cried, with a 
desperate movement, raising her hands to 
heaven, as if she would invoke a witness of 
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her earnestness ; “ it is not that I would not | ing an eye on this ’ere ’ouse till I’m prett) 
do my utmost to please you, but that you ask | weary of the business. . Leastways, it seems 
me that which is impossible—God knows it|to me I might get a sight of the wife. She or 
is impossible.” | the doctor might give us more information 
‘“‘] do understand,” he answered, his face | about his ’ealth.” 
becoming set as if of stone. “I understand}; ‘Do be careful of her—don’t tell her 
that you would like to become a widow. I|more than you are quite obliged. I have 
knew that you had a good many high-flown| given you my word to keep faith with you ; 
ideas only suitable for a schoolgirl, but I did} what more can I do? It seems to me you 
not think you were such a Pharisee as to| might spare the feelings of a lady,” answered 
sacrifice me to such ideas. I tell you it is no | Hugh rather irritably, with a suspicion on his 
time for temporizing, or for half measures, | side that the man in plain clothes had already 
they are suspecting me already, and if, in my| seen the doctor, and had set his mind on no 
present weak state, I were to be exposed to | longer waiting for the serving of his summons. 


public disgrace, I know for a certainty that | 


I should die of it.” 

Every word that he uttered was burnt into | 
her heart like fire; but as she looked at the | 
hungry eagerness of his face she shad not} 
courage to answer him. 

“For God’s sake,” hé repeated, the drops | 
of perspiration beading: his forehead, as_he | 
pleaded with his; wife in his agony, “for | 
mercy’s sake, do not betray me—-let us stick | 
to the same tale. You know IJ am not strong ;| 
it tires me to talk like this for any time in the | 
same key. But if—if there is any shame) 
connected with this story, the shame was ‘for | 
your sake ; let us keep it,to ourselves as long | 
as we can; we don’t want to wash our dirty | 
linen in public.” 

‘“My poor dear,” she answered, with, a, 
heavy sigh, “you do not suppose that I | 
shall do anything to betray your confidence, | 
or that I would not work!myself to the bone | 
to do anything zthin my power to help| 
you !” . 





rf 


CHAPTER XXXV.*—ARRESTED, 


appointment with Hugh Petherick, the 
man whose unfamiliar ‘face ‘had startled 
Alison presented himself at the door on the 
following morning, Hugh meeting him and 
leading him to his: private study. 

“Well, sir,” began. the. detective im- 
patiently. 

‘‘ Perhaps in a-few days,” answered Hugh 
gloomily ; “it is not surely to be desired that 
your appearance should kill him. A sudden 
shock at the present time might be fatal.” 

“No one can say but what the aggrieved 
party has been patient. There has been a 
precious fuss about the gentleman’s health,” 
answered the man, fumbling with his hat and 
eyeing Hugh sharply, “I’m all for making 
things pleasant and easy, but I’ve been keep- 


ee to’ the moment of an 








He had an unreasonable dislike to him, but 
forced himself to face him again, instinc- 
tively placing his back against the wall, in 
the attitude of a brave man standing to be 
shot. 

* All right, sir, no fear o’ me. I’m for 
making things comfortable all round, as I 
told you before; but, if she don’t know it now, 
she must know it sooner or later. Seems to 
me it would be kindest for some one to break 
it to her.” 

‘‘My mother has tried to do so already,” 
answered Hugh stiffly, as he left the room 
with a feeling of painful apprehension which 
was no longer new to him. 

“She is really better?” he asked his 
mother, who had informed him already that 
morning that the patient wife seemed to have 
recovered from a slight indisposition caused 
by the exciting conversation of the previous 
night. 

“As strong as she is ever likely to be,” 
answered the lady, whose kindly sympathies 
were now thoroughly enlisted on the side of 
the unhappy woman whom she had once 
disliked. 

“Then she must nerve herself to go 
through with it,” answered Hugh sadly. 
“We need not tell her who the fellow is. 
We may leave him to do the rest of his 
dirty work for himself.” 

“ Hush! the man is only doing his duty,” 
answered Mrs. Petherick, a little shocked. 
“We ought to wish the law to take its 
course—it will whether we care or not.” 

She had misty notions about “the law,” 
but her moral perceptions were strong 
enough. Her son’s heart might be stirred 
with a tender pity—almost like the old affec- 
tion—for the altered friend who had taken 
refuge in his house, but Mrs. Petherick 
could not be expected to share in this weak- 
ness. She shrank from the presence of 
Neill as if from moral contamination, and 
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~ould scarcely forgive Hugh for having housed 
him in his extremity. 

The necessity for staying under that hos- 
pitable roof was quite as terrible to Alison. 
That fine-drawn retribution which meets us 
strangely here and there, even in this life 
when it seems at its hardest, confronted her 
with a cruei irony in the presence of Mrs. 
Petherick. The trial which she had under- 
goae on the previous night, when, aching as 
her heart was with pitiful love, her soul had 
yet been resolute against fresh dishonour, 
had Jeft her, owing to physical weakness, in a 
state of agitation which it was difficult to 
control. 

“T cannot go, I cannot see any one,” she 
said, with eyes cast down, and fingers which 
plucked feebly at her dress, when Mrs. 
Petherick came to tell her that a stranger was 
waiting to see her. 

In another moment she recollected herself, 
and tried to excuse her excitability on the 
score of “nerves.” It was all like a wretched 
farce—the interview with the vulgar man who 
took credit to himself for having so carefully 
watched the house, and waited till the good 
nursing and the medical skill had fanned the 
little spark of life which, Hugh was some- 
times tempted to think, had perhaps better 
have been allowed to go out, into a flame, 
and who, though he meant to be extremely 
civil, seemed to think that the poor wife owed 
‘him a large amount of civility too for his 
past patience. She had known, ever since 
Neill made his desperate appeal to her, that 
it would soon become necessary for her to 
face this horror which was so closely impend- 
ing, and she blamed herself for feeling a 
grudge against this agent of the law, who 
brought out his information with evident 
reluctance, albeit with a disagreeable roll in 
his voice, and who ought not to be looked 
upon as an enemy who was hunting her and 
‘ers to the extreme of misery and shame. 
Now that she knew the worst about her 
husband, she blamed herself for inconsistency 
when she heard the words from other lips, 
with a breast heaving with anger, a sense of 
outrage, and a vehement desire for vengeance 
pon some one, or something, which showed 
itself in her mobile face. She hardly knew 
what she was saying as she answered the 
man— 

“ If you wait here, and leave me time, I will 
go and prepare him. It will perhaps take 


me about an hour, but you can trust him; 
you need not use force ; he will go with you 
quite quietly.” 


The officer, who was sufficiently used to 
scenes of misery and sorrow, involuntarily 
respected her for the way in which she 
tried to bear it, and was struck by the 
grand look of her suffering face, with its parted 
trembling lips, and the deep horizontal lines 
of overmastering pain on her forehead. 

“Wait there,” she said, waving her hand 
to a seat with something of an authoritative 
gesture; “you need not call in any other 
people to help you; it can all be managed 
quietly, without the slightest noise ;” and he 
had no suspicion of the effort which it cost 
her, in spite of the concealed shuddering, 
which shook her from head to foot, and the 
heaving of her bosom, to keep up the appear- 
ance of composure. ‘“ Wait there,” she had 
said, and then tried to gird her strength for 
her terrible task. 

On the staircase she met Hugh Petherick. 
It seemed somehow to be natural that he 
should be there waiting for her, and she 
hardly knew the words she uttered as she 
answered the inquiring look in his face by 
saying, ‘I was angry with you the other day, 
when you tried to warn me.” 

* Did I offend you ?” he asked pityingly. 

“Offend!” she answered,- as she leant 
against the stairs for support; “I don’t 
know whether I was offended or not. Every 
misfortune seemed to come to me, and | 
began to think I had had a friend and must 
lose him—that made me terribly sorry.” 

‘*The situation was too grave for me not 
to consult Neill’s wife.” 

“Yes, you were right,” she continued, 
dropping out her words one by one, as if 
they were forced from her; “you have 
always been good to us both. I did you a 
wrong, but it was not an intentional one. | 
have done you grievous wrong in your life 
more than once,” she continued, with trem- 
bling lips, which she tried in vain to steady. 
“If it is any satisfaction to you, you are 
avenged ; and, if anything could add to the 
anguish of my present life, it would be that I 
had wronged one as—as generous as you. It 
is like a reproach laid on my soul for ever.” 

He tried to hinder the flow of speech with 
a deprecating movement of his hand, looking 
pityingly at the pain-stricken face with parched 
lips and blue-veined temples—so altered from 
that which he could once recollect, that only 
the beauty of the eyes remained, and the eyes 
had gained in intensity. Nothing could be 
further from his thoughts than that she should 
makeconfession of any wrong tohim, andyethe 





saw that for her to say something was a relief 
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from the terrible strain which she habitually 


put on herself—the continual conflict going 
on within her. Latterly he had feared that 
she was becoming somewhat hard, but now 
he saw that the hardness was only super- 
ficial. 

“T do not know what you mean by 
‘avenged,’ though I do know that life is 
sometimes difficult altogether for many of 
us to bear; but we must not stop to think 
of the difficulties when there are other things 
more urgent to be done,” he said, trying 
gently to remind her of the pressing need 
for energetic action in the present, without 
recurring to the past. 

“‘What is the good of struggling any more ? 

we are lost.” 

“No, you are not /os/,” he said, dropping 
his voice ; “need I remind you of the most 
sacred help of all, which has not lost its effi- 
cacy if your husband has erred? You may 
think it strange of me if I feel that Neill is 
less to be pitied now, when he may be de- 
spised by some upon earth, humbled and 
weary, than when he was triumphant and self- 
satisfied, and when this exposure had not 
come upon him.” 

For the first time as she listened to him 
she burst into the tears which were the cul- 
mination of her agony, not yet its relief. 
That morning she had tried to pray, but had 
got up again from her knees. Tainted and 
dishonoured, she had asked herself to whom 





my power to give the aggrieved prosecutor 
any satisfaction which might have prevented 
him from denouncing your husband publicly, 
you might be sure I would have done so. 
But I have just received a letter insulting me 
for my offer, and accusing me of what I did 
not at all intend.” 

She insisted on seeing the letter, almost 
seizing it in her new impatience from his 
hands, so ready was she to cling to every 
straw which might have saved her from telling 
Neill of the unwelcome visitor downstairs. 

But as she read aJl the blood seemed to 
leave her face, her lips grew pale, and a veil 
came again before her eyes; for the note 
was couched in insulting terms, and the 
writer—the young man whom Neill’s uncle 
had made his heir—reminded Captain Pethe- 
rick that it was impossible for him to with- 
draw from the charge ; that to compound a 
felony in such a manner was a crime for 
which heavy punishment could be given; 
that, though Mr. Herdmann’s wife and child 
were entitled to every sympathy, neither this 
fact nor any amount of compensation could 
influence a prosecutor. 

“Tt is all exaggerated,” said Hugh, as the 
letter slipped from her weakened hands; “he 
knows well enough that, if no evidence were 
offered, no magistrate would be able to deal 
with the case. But with this sort of feeling 


ithere is nothing to be done. The mere fact 


of my having offered to repay the money is 


should she pray? Spiritual help seemed to} now unfortunate, but I did it for the best ; I 


be a myth to her, and consolation far off. 
But as Hugh took her hand reverently and 
kindly, leading her into an adjacent room 
while he watched her passionate outburst 
with anguish, the gulf seemed to lessen which 
she had imagined on the previous evening 
lay between herself and her husband, dug by 
his own crime. And as Hugh said to her 
apologetically, ‘I do not want to intrude on 
your private affairs, which you are right to 
keep to yourself; I only want you to remem- 
ber that a fall—if a fall—gives us no warrant 
for lifting ourselves above the one who has 
tripped,” she began to remind herself that 
the discovery of Neill’s sin, the casting away 
of the false tinsel with which he had covered 


himself, his confession to her, and his i s- | 


grace before the world only furnished her 
with a true excuse for recovering her sym- 
pathy with him. 

“Can you do nothing to help him ?” she 
asked, as she looked up appealingly. 

“T have thought of everything,” he an- 
swered, shaking his head. “If it had been in 





trust you will forgive me.” 

She was so stupefied that she hardly 
realized what it had been for him to offer to 
deprive himself of so large a sum of money. 

‘‘You have been always good to us,” was 
all she could murmur, as she was reminded 
of the presence of the detective in the house 
by the curious faces of the servants, who were 
peeping over the stairs. She had noticed 
the difference of manner which those servants 
had lately adopted to her—no longer obse- 
quious, or even courteous, as they had at 
first been to their mistress’s guest—and she 
shrank from seeming to notice the stir of 
subdued excitement in the house as she leant 
heavily on the master’s arm on her way to 
her husband's bedroom. 

Neill was sitting. up in his arm-chair 
propped with pillows waiting for her to come 
to him, and it was evident that he suspected 
mischief when the two entered arm in arm— 
his wife with traces of the now unusual tears 
on her cheeks. 


God help her! That picture of Neill 
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sitting up in the chair, terror-stricken and 
conscience-haunted, was one of the dreadful 
recollections which were always returning to 
her in after years, when her heart became as 
a picture-book in which terrible photographs 
were stamped for ever. He was so weak in 
body, so nervous in mind, that his piteous 
efforts to be brave, and to meet his public 
exposure calmly, as he looked at her with 
strained eyeballs and ghastly lips, was more 
painful to bear than if he had taken it dif- 
ferently. He passed his hand over his fore- 
head, which was bathed with perspiration, and 
said, with an attempt at bravado as he looked 
at Hugh, “ You must despise me. I know 
how it is in this country when a man is once 
suspected, it is impossible to esteem him any 
more. I—I must be the victim of some 
infernal combination, but when there are 
points to go to a jury no man is safe.” 

Hugh did not answer or venture to look at 
Alison, and for a moment Neill was over- 
come, dropping his head on his folded arms, 
and feeling himself the most hypocritical 
and most miserable wretch on earth. 

“Don’t you think that if I were guilty I 
could have escaped? I had horses—and the 
sea was near—did it not look like innocence 
that I remained? You think this the inco- 
herent talk of an idiot, you believe in my guilt,” 
he added, no longer able to contain himself, 
his eyes darting lightning at Hugh, whilst 
Alison stood, .pale as if all the blood in her 
veins had gone to her heart. Confession ! 


this was not confession ; her heart felt bar- | 


ren, empty, and void. Hugh’s comforting 
words no longer availed her—a dull apathy 
had taken possession of her. 

“T am ready, I will go with you quietly ; 
but my wife, don’t trouble my wife,” she 
heard her husband saying a few minutes 
afterwards, as he excused himself for having 
kept the officers waiting, on the ground of 
his illness and his domestic misfortunes. The 
emotion in his voice and the expression in his 
face touched those who heard them, and again 
struck a chord of sympathy in her heart. 

“Say nothing to contradict him,” she 
whispered to the men, “but you must let me 
go with him. You must find room for me in 
the fly, without telling him; he is not 
strong enough to go alone.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—ON THE RACK. 


HE short time which still intervened 
before the trial was a period of pain- | 
ful mental struggle to Alison, who seemed 





to be torn to pieces in contemplating different 
modes of conduct. She had succeeded in 
persuading her husband to place full confi- 
dence in his legal advisers, but was neces- 
sarily kept in ignorance of the result of these 
interviews. 

“Have they any plan, any idea?” she 
would say despairingly to Hugh, who at this 
time began to miss the feminine niceties 
which he had been wont to admire in her. 
At times her manner grew odd and abrupt, 
and he was astonished at her incoherence. 

When the day of the trial approached 
she surprised him by announcing her resolu- 
tion of appearing at court. When advised 
to. remain at home, she still persisted in 
her determination, and Hugh saw that she 
was hoping by her presence to be able to 
support her husband, and that she was not 
averse to the thought that it might give the 
world the idea of her confidence in her 
husband’s innocence. 

Hugh, noticing that she had some difficulty 
in controlling her feelings, did his best to 
dissuade her. 

“You may break down—you may not be 
able to help it, and it may be an immense, 
irreparable mistake,” he said, “‘to let them 


see your tears. In the most important of 


all interests, don’t let them say you think 
he is guilty.” 

“ How little you understand! See, I have 
prepared for every emergency,” she an- 
swered, taking a comb from her pocket, 
arranging her hair, and obliging her mouth 
to smile till her features, because of her 
determined will, took an appearance of more 
than their early serenity. 

“Look!” she said, “I will show you 
what a woman can do who is sustained by 
the thought of her husband. Can I not 
appear like that ?” 

“ Be satisfied,” he murmured, seeing that 
it was useless to dissuade her ; “‘your courage 
will not be lost.” 

He had never before suspected such 
vigour in her weakness, such desperate 
resistance in her apparent inertia. She felt 
her limbs tremble a little as he led her 
down the stairs, and she drew down her 
veil for a moment, but her soul kept its 
admirable energy, even if her flesh escaped 
for an instant from her will. She was pray- 
ing for courage and strength, and Hugh 
Petherick little guessed that in the midst of 
her anguish there was yet a secret balm for 
her aching and bleeding heart. 

““My love at one time,” she ‘thought to 
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herself, ‘‘ seemed to poor Neill to be as great 
a weight as the chains they rivet on the limbs 
of a galley slave. Now, even if I know the 
worst about it, it is some comfort to remem- 
ber that he did not hide his faults from me. 
It is easy for me to forgive as God forgives. 
I know, for I have heard him sigh, how 
bitterly he regrets his wasted years and the 
chimeras which have misled him, but if—if 
he gets over this, there may be the hope of 
a better life before him, and, if they do the 
worst to him, they cannot deprive us of the 
life hereafter.” 

Intensely alive as she had been to the 
weaknesses in Neill’s character, she attached 
the greatest consequence to his apparent 
change of mood, when, penetrated to the 
very soul by her noble goodness and gene- 
rosity, he had vowed in his darkest moments 
a repentance which might be superficial. 

Incapable as he might ever be of scrupulous 
honour, his wife believed the best of him, and 
would have thought that any one had a mill- 
stone instead of a heart who could have 
hinted that he ever meditated, or- was led 
willingly, into the commission of such a 
crime as forgery. The friend who led her 
into the court, if not exactly following out 
the same line of thought, was led to much 
the same conclusion as he whispered, “‘ Be 
brave, be patient, God is still with you ;” and 
then, not to over-stimulate her hopes, he 
added, ‘whatever the end may be.” 

In spite of her resolution she stumbled 
with weakness, and he had to support her, as 
the court—which was crowded in every part 
with a mob of idlers round the door, well- 
dressed, and waiting for a sensational excite- 
ment—seemed to be swimming round before 
her dazzled eyes, with the seats circling, and 
the judge and jury seen through a mist which 
bleared the outlines. She had put her veil 
up, and Hugh glanced at her anxiously, fear- 
ing one of those strange contortions of the 
muscles which are called in common par- 
lance a “forced smile.” He need not have 
feared. Her face was calm, grave, and 
serene, as if her soul were above human 
passions, and as if her sufferings, which had 
robbed her of the attractive beauty of her 
youth, had repaired that devastation by having 
purified her expression. She was extremely 
thin, and a dzs¢re circle surrounded her eyes, 
telling of the need of that “sleep that knits 
up the ravelled sleeve of care.” But she had 
plucked up her courage, and many who 
looked at her, and guessed who she was, 
were touched by the tender and pathetic 








expression in those tired eyes, which she 
could never, from the commencement of the 
trial, move from her husband’s face. 
Throughout the hearing of the case, which 
lasted for three days, the press reported that 
the prisoner exhibited the utmost coolness 
and self-possession. There was nothing 
assumed about his manner. The undefined 
terror had taken a definite shape, and he had 
determined to face it. Day after day he sat 
with drooped eyelids listening to every word 
that was said, and for one in his position it 
was reported that he looked apparently un- 
concerned. But to Alison, who read a story 
without comment from the hard lines in the 
countenance, still pallid from recent illness, 
the painful conflict was too evident. She 
could see that Neill was in a state of nervous 
tension all through the trial, and that, as the 
time went on, the face looked careworn, if 
not haggard, and that the haunted eyes 
glanced appealingly at the advocate of whom 
he had once spoken as of a man “leading 
the forlorn hope.” When Alison afterwards 
looked back on these dreadful days, it seemed 
strange to her how she had heard and inter- 
preted everything during the progress of the 
trial by the expression of that careworn face, 
which was necessarily mute. The cold eyes 
of the lookers-on, which seemed to her to be 
weighing, measuring, and condemning, terri- 
fied her from the beginning; she refused to 
undergo the unnecessary humiliation of 
meeting them. All her own ideas were dis- 
persed like dead leaves at the breath of the 
tempest.. Her heart beat with such violence 
that sometimes she seemed to hear nothing 
but its sound. But as each witness was 
examined or cross-examined in turn, and 
as the defending advocate—who felt him- 
self to be the hero of the occasion, and 
who was impassioned, deprecating, and con- 
tinually on the alert in vain—found the 
acquittal, to which he had at one time 
looked forward as a fresh proof of his 
personal prowess, more hopeless than he had 
imagined, she read the discouragement in her 
husband’s face. Once indeed, when he sud- 
denly raised the drooped eyelids, letting her 
see the delirious look in his eyes, and the 
convulsive expression which crisped his lips, 
she had little doubt that he had made up 
his mind to be prepared for the worst. The 
prosecuting barrister might be comparatively 
tame, when he told the old story of the 
prisonerembarking on hazardous speculations, 
losing everything he possessed, and even 
compremising his honour. The witnesses 
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might be amusing, as one of the wives of the 
miners was, when she gave out that she pre- 
ferred to stand in order that she might not be 
shaken in her evidence. Alison heard nothing 
of it. She was scarcely roused by the roars 
of laughter in the court, elicited by her own 
maidservant when cross-examined as to the 
number of her sweethearts among the miners, 

“Shut up there; I ain’t going to have 
none o’ yer imperence,” shouted the blushing 
Sarah, unconscious that she was furnishing 
the comic part of the tragedy for her audience. 
She was scarcely even moved by the speech 
made by the barrister, whose services Hugh 
had spared no money to secure, and who, 
owing to his skilful rhetoric and his mode 
of appealing to jurymen, had made his way 
to fame with a celerity hitherto unprecedented. 
She could not have told that Hugh was 
justified in the earnest desire which he had 
expressed against her appearance in the 
court, and that Weston Hoare, when at a 
loss for all other arguments, was saying, 
as he looked towards the jury, “ You may 
think it your duty, your terrible duty, to 
inflict this trouble on a_ hard-working, 
hard-driven man, who had kept an honour- 
able name in spite of his struggle with 
poverty, and whom the sworn evidence of 
the witnesses called for the defence have 
proved to be innocent of the supposed mis- 
demeanour —a man who was dispossessed 
of his fortune in favour of a stranger, and who 
conscientiously availed himself of the small 
remnant of money left to him by a relenting 
uncle, who naturally wished to make amends 
on his death-bed for the cruel wrong done to 
one so nearly related to him by the ties of 
blood — but have you thought of the in- 
dignity and misery you will inflict on an 
innocent and loving wife, who, nurtured in 
luxury and ease, has already borne the 
burden and heat of a toilsome and anxious 
life? Have you thought of the unprotected 
infant child, left to its recently bereaved 
parents, who have already suffered cruelly by 
the loss of another little one, sacrificed, as I 
too greatly fear, in that battle between poverty 
and gentility which is one of the hardest and 
cruellest of all struggles that can be entailed 
upon humanity? I have no doubt that, if 
the prisoner had been guilty of the crime 
imputed to him, it might be good for the 
public welfare that such a crime should be 
exposed and punished. I might argue for 


him that, even if there were a strong pre- 
sumption of his guilt, you might hesitate to 
condemn him for being guilty of the full 





intent to commit a wrong, on the score of 
partial irresponsibility, owing to several 
causes, producing an effect on his weakened 
brain at the time the act was committed ; but 
oh, the pity of it!—oh, the pity that a 
woman so noble and devoted, and a babe 
so innocent, should be condemned to dis- 
grace for life, owing to a verdict given against 
a man who had not voluntarily allowed an 
ill motive to enter his mind, but whose in- 
tellect had been affected by hard struggling, 
night watching, cruel influences, and over- 
whelming cares which might have broken the 
spirit of braver men and women! I wish I 
were as brave,” he said, turning towards 
Alison, who stood unconscious of his scrutiny, 
or of the eyes that were suddenly directed 
upon her. Some fop in the court was cruel 
enough to level an opera-glass at her, but 
the scornful exclamation of “For shame! 
hush!” caused him suddenly to resume his 
place and stop the murmurs of disapprovab. 
It was not necessary for Weston Hoare to 
simulate feeling when he looked at the en- 
during wife. It was not necessary for him to 
add, as he did not scruple to add, ‘“‘ She has 
suffered cruelly—-so cruelly, that I am 
astonished her reason has not forsaken her.” 
The pocket-handkerchiefs were already out 
amongst the ladies, and even the men felt 
something climbing into their throats. 

For a moment Hugh began to feel hope- 
ful—a hope which was speedily dissipated 
when the Judge began his summing up, re- 
viewing the evidence in an impartial manner, 
detecting the flaws in it on both sides, and 
blowing away the froth of sophistry with 
which the skilful pleader had hoped to de- 
lude the jury. He understood it, he said, 
to be urged that the prosecution had not 
made out the case so clearly as to justify the 
jury in coming to a conclusion that the pri- 
soner had actually committed the crime of 
which he was accused. He then went through 
the points of the case one by one, and Hugh’s 
heart sank within him at this impartial review 
of the evidence. There was a terrible pause 
when the jury retired. ‘The court was more 
crowded than it had been before, and the 
mob of idlers had increased which was still 
hanging about the door patiently waiting 
for the verdict. A belief was shared in by 
many that the concluding sentences of the 
Judge's charge had been addressed to twelve 
men who had already made up their minds, 
judging from their demeanour. But as time 
elapsed, and they did not return, the anxiety 
became intense. If the verdict had been 
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one of acquittal, it would have been recorded 
before. As the anticipation of the prisoner’s 
conviction became more and. more universal, 
Hugh Petherick, after exchanging a few words 
with the leading counsel for the defence, went 
to the seat where Alison sat, still as a statue, 
with her veil raised, but upright, dignified, 
and apparently dry-eyed, and taking her hand 
with a grasp-such as a man might give his 
fellow when he was marching into battle, 
whispered, “Come away, you can do no 
more ; come home to my mother; you shall 
help him again as soon as it is possible.” 

She understood, and for the first time 
became flushed in the face, struggling hard 
with her emotion. 

“Will he not want me ?” she murmured. 

“No, no, it will be best for his sake, for 
every reason, that you should go.” 

The curious gazers, who were looking on, 
greedy for fresh excitement, noticed that 
Mrs. Herdmann, after conversing with a 
friend in whispers for a few moments, walked 
unassisted from her place, and then disap- 
peared from view, leaning upon the right 
shoulder of that friend. ‘The incident gave 
rise to much speculation. What did it mean? 
‘The apparent composure of Mrs. Herdmann’s 
graceful carriage seemed to be inconsistent 
with anything very terrible. ‘They could 
not know that a few moments afterwards, 
when the jury returned its verdict of “Guilty,” 
the strong will and iron nerve, which had 
supported her so unexpectedly through 
these dreary days of endurance, had 
vanished, and she had fainted. She had not 
closed her eyes for forty-eight hours, and 
there are limits to the suffering of a human 
being. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—PARTED BY DEATH. 


oe sentence was one of penal servitude 
for some years, in spite of a recom- 
mendation to mercy which had been given 
by the jury. But the powerful advocacy on 
Neill’s behalf, the weight which had been 
attached to the readiness with which he had 
risked his own life in attempting to save those 
of the miners, and the other circumstances 
which had been elicited by the zealous and 
sympathizing barrister, led to the forwarding 
of numerous petitions for the mitigation of 
the sentence. The circumstance which 
seemed most to impress the public mind, 
and which had been brought out by the 
evidence, was that the man who had been 
most really guilty in the matter, and who 


could not be touched by the law, though he 
had thought it well to leave the country, had 
instigated another to the commission of the 
crime, and, though that was a consideration 
which could not be allowed to interfere with 
the just sentence of the law, there was a 
natural revulsion of feeling against Nicholas 
Banville. 

This feeling became all the stronger when 
it was known that the convict was dangerously 
ill. Alison, who had .at first expressed her 
fear that the rules of the prison discipline 
would make her feel like a widow, by her 
enforced separation from Neill, found no diffi- 
culty now in being constantly admitted to the 
infirmary, where she was often able to nurse 
him with untiring gentleness. Their first 
interview was like meeting in some open 
tomb with ghost-like memories of a previous 
existence, when the nerves had ceased to 
quiver. Then, when recollection came back 
to him, he turned to her with a hoarse shriek 
of anguish, burying his face in the pillow, 
and saying desperately that, “since nothing 
was to endure that he had hitherto cared for, 
he would grind his past to powder and be 
willing enough to go where he could stamp 
out the memory of his past existence—where 
the implacable hand of Fate had thrust him, 
and where she would be able to, and must, 
forget his existence.” 

Then, when she answered him—trying to 
think that her bravery in bearing it was not 
bravado—that all this was not so terrible to 
him as it appeared to be, that it was the sin 
which had really made a gulf between him- 
self and heaven, that now it was known to 
others as well as himself, and no longer 
cherished like a serpent in secret, it would be 
the better for him—better to be a mere no- 
body ruined and disgraced than a sinner 
decorously rehabilitated with the right hand 
of mercy extended to him from a society 
which winked at sin—he still turned from 
her with a repellent gesture, as if her caresses 
stung him more than the reproaches he 
expected. 

‘Ah, what a curse I have been to you! 
How you must long to be delivered from the 
infliction! The best thing that can happen, 
to me would be for them to shut me up in a 
madhouse, and yet I am not mad in the 
common acceptance of the word, though the 
lawyers may make out that there is but a 
hair’s breadth between responsible sanity and 
such madness as mine,” he cried with wild 
laughter, till she, falling upon her knees by 





his bedside, ready to take his heavy cross 
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upon herself, told him, with many tears, how 
“dear he was to her still in his sorrow and 
humiliation—how like the man who had 
fallen among thieves and who had come out 
of the fight bleeding and wounded !” 

Then the tide of his excitable feeling 
changed, and he called her his benefactress, 
his tutelary angel, his only friend, saying 
that he was the worst of men, but that a 
single thing still raised him in his own 
esteem—the fact that she had the power to 
love him still, and that, if he could believe 
at all in the mercy of God, it would be 
because she, after all his ill-treatment of her, 
could exercise so divine a forgiveness—that 
that wonderful fact went far to convince him 
of the goodness of Heaven. 

He became calmer: as he spoke, holding 
her hand in his feeble pressure, and even 
inquiring with some anxiety after Hugh 
Petherick, who had so nobly deprived him- 
self of money to assist in the long and 
painful inquiry. He made some allusion to 
the scoundrel who had brought him to so 
terrible a pass, but his violence of speech 
and manner did not return, and Alison left 
him trying to hope that he would look at 
things in a more rational manner, and feeling, 
now that the necessity for “keeping up,” 
was taken away from her, as if the reaction 
were overwhelming herself, and telling on her 
more and more. 

Perhaps—nay, surely—it was well that 
the terrible ordeal was mercifully shortened, 


for the sick man grew no better, and Alison | 


was the first to recognise the coming of that 
awful presence in which all estrangements 
die away. And as the dim eyes unclosed 
with that wandering look in them which is 
often to be seen in the eyes of the dying 
when the retrospect of a life becomes con- 
fused and yet startling, as when the sight has 
been fixed upon objects that are bright, and 
each colour strangely gives back its oppo- 
site ; and when the feeble hands sought to 
take hold of hers with a humility touching 
in one who had been of so proud a temper, 
she put her finger on his lips and bent 
over him, whispering, ‘“ Don't try to speak, 
you must—indeed, you must—-remain as 
quiet as you possibly can.” 


flickers of false strength to the half-extin- 
guished flame of life. 

This time the medical man’s hesitation 
was conquered by the determination of the 
questioner, and he answered in a low voice, 
“Four or five days at the utmost,” turning 
even as he spoke to the unhappy woman who 
heard ‘him, thinking of how he could mitigate 
the blow to her. Alas! he had seen that it 
would beuseless to torture her with unfounded 
hopes. And when she, who had borne so 
much already that every fresh blow seemed 
to fall powerless on her unshrinking shoulders, 
heard him without bursting into hysterical 
tears, he escaped noiselessly from the room, 
and left them together. 

Hugh ‘Petherick came with her more than 
once after this, standing back when Neill 
spoke to her, so that he could not hear. 

“It will make no difference,” Neill said, 
on one occasion, when they came, gathering 
all his little strength for the hoarse and 
broken speech in which now it was only 
possible: for him to address his wife, “ the 
old machine was—nearly worn out—before 
—it is over—I can’t even bless you—except 
in my heart.” 

‘Don’t try,” she repeated, hardly know- 
ing what she answered, as he kissed the hand 
which he held again, and murmured, ‘ You 
are a loyal, forgiving creature.” 

“ I ? ” 

“ Yes, you, poor child; you have given me 
all, and you are willing to give me all still. 
No, God will not require such a sacrifice 
from you. He has set you free, I have 
made your whoie life wretched.” 

“Hush! hush!” she sobbed ; “ take pity 
on me and say no more—your moments are 
precious—make your peace with God.” 

“Do not misunderstand me,” he con- 
tinued, trying vainly to raise his head. “ If 
reparation were possible I would have tried 
to live for your sake—but I thought other- 
wise. I would not not have you share a 
broken life.” 

**T do not misunderstand you, but I want 
you to think of yourself,’ she cried in 
answer, all the pent-up anguish of her soul 
bursting out in passionate pleading. Could 
| eternal loss have more attraction to him than 





“To what purpose?” he answered in a} eternal gain? Why would he not listen to 


‘hoarse, strained voice. 
“* Ask the doctor.” 


'the more hopeful and happier side of the 
| question? Why should he ignore his own 


“There is no occasion to beat about the | future as if it were possible for a life to go out 
bush. Have I many days to live?” asked|as the socket of a candle? Why should he 
‘the dying man, with one of those sudden| waste the precious moments in talking only 
energetic impulses which comewith occasional! | of her ? 
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** Let me send the prison chaplain to you,” 
she continued, unable to bear it. 

“No, no, for heaven’s sake—he would 
only despise me and look down upon me; 
let them forget that there ever was such a man 
as I,” he answered, speaking more plainly. 
“He would only remind me—that my—sin 
as—they call it—has found me out. But it 
will be much better for you,” he said, recur- 
ring to the original idea, which seemed to 
have taken such hold upon him ; “ you would 
only be pointed at as the wife of a—convict, 
who had disgraced his name in the foulest, 
blackest manner.” 

She turned, in her desperation, to the 





friend who had been standing aloof, seeing 
that a change of some sort must pass over | 
the sufferer’s mind ere he could be receptive | 
of any sort of comfort, and that the vapour | 
which clouded his intellect—the mental fog | 
-—must be dispersed. 

“Everything good that I have learnt lately | 
I have learnt from her, and from you,” he} 
panted, as Hugh, obedient to the summons, 
drew near his bed. ‘‘ But she—she has had 
only cause to blush for me——” 

“And she has taught you to believe in 
eternity and forgiveness,” answered Hugh, | 
trying to follow out the line of thought which | 
could not be altered. 

“‘T used not to believe in anything, but if| 
—it is possible for me to do so now » | 

“Of course it is possible-—always possible | 
to cry to the Lamb of God, which taketh | 
away the sins of the world,” murmured the | 
anxious wife, putting her hand on the poor | 
mouth that would still have sounded her | 
praises, and sinking on her knees, that in| 
that attitude she might pour forth her broken | 
supplications. | 

“Till death us do part,” she repeated to| 
herself, recalling the words of their wedding 
service. Had they not been too often 
parted in heart and spirit in this life, and was 
it not possible that death might join rather 
than part them? It was no moment for idle 
speculation; but if— even then —the will 
could be converted and the life justified 
though repentance had come so late—was it 
not just possible that, instead of being really 
parted, progress in holiness might continue 
for both of them, the one on earth, the other 
in paradise ? 

“Ah, how we both need it,” thought the 
wife as she sobbed on her bended knees. 

Something in Neill’s heart seemed to incline 
him, for the first time, towards prayer ; some- 
thing seemed to remind him that confession 

















to God must be necessary before cleansing. 
That intensity of the inner life which seems 
to be increased for many a poor human 
spirit, even previous to its severance from the 
body, seemed to be realized for the first time 
by him. He looked as if he saw something 
which was beyond them. Was it possible 
that, on the verge of that state when it would 
be freed from the limitations of sense, the 
awakened spirit dd see for the first time with 
an increase of subtlety and swiftness, and 
with a recoil of horror from the habits of sin, 


| making it look up to Christ ? 


“Cry to Him, my friend,” whispered Hugh, 
trying to help him, and holding up one of the 
weak hands which he vainly attempted to 
raise; “ better to keep your shame and be 
made clean. Cry to Him, and spare not ; 
He is not, like Baal, taking a journey.” 

How much Neill heard of these efforts 


| which they made to help him Alison never 


knew. He tried to whisper something, as his 
dying eyes met her face, and she rose from 
her knees to listen and stoop over him. 

“Be happy!” he murmured, fixing the 
glazing eyes first upon her and then upon his 
faithful friend, with an expression of strange 
tenderness; “it is—better—-so———” and, 
while her arms were holding him, he expired. 

Hugh touched the motionless heart, felt 
for the silent pulse, and then closed the eye- 
lids, saying, sadly— 

“My poor child, you had better go. It 
may be a very long time indeed before you 
may meet your husband again.” 

She understood, and, without a word 
allowed herself to be led from the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—-AFTER LONG YEARS, 


noon in the early part of June, Hugh 


Oe cule years afterwards, on an after- 
La 
Petherick, who had but recently returned 


|after a long absence from his native land, 


was walking rapidly in the neighbourhood of 
London in search of a little house which he 
had never yet seen except in dreams, but 
with the inmates of which he had often cor- 
responded during the fatigues and dangers to. 
which he had been subjected. I need not 
weary my readers with an account of the 
vicissitudes which he had encountered during 
the years in which he had thought it better 
again to take service in the navy. He had 
been entrusted with the charge of a troop- 
ship which had been sent out in the Russo- 
Turkish war, and though his ship had re- 
mained in Besika Bay, he had obtained 
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notice and praise forgallantly rescuing a drown- 
ing man, and had also a prospect of further 
promotion. As long as his mother lived he 
had made the best of his diminished fortunes, 
but afterwards, with the hope of sending re- 
mittances to Alison, he preferred to engage 
in active work. Mrs. Petherick, who had 
never been strong, had faded away two or 
three years after Neill’s trial and subsequent 
death, the excitement of that tragedy having, 
as her friends thought, added to the natural 
weakness of constitution which had been a 
source of anxiety in her early life. When his 
mother no longer cheered his home, and 
when Alison had written to him begging him 
to leave her with her little one alone to 
recover her shattered strength in solitude, 
Hugh had felt that nothing remained any 
longer to bind him to England. 

Once, during the interim, he had visited 
the old country, but gathering from Alison’s 
letters that she seemed to have scarcely 
strength to desire the continuance of her own 
life, and that she shrank in a morbid way 
from being exposed to the companionship of 
others, endeavouring to hide from sight her 
ill-fated, unfathered child, he had respected 
the agony of her poor stricken heart, and had 
hesitated to intrude himself on her. It was 
with a sense of some excitement which he 
found it difficult to subdue, and with a sound 
from the beating of his heart which made it 
difficult for him to hear the noises of rumb- 
ling wheels as they passed him on the dusty 
road, that he thought now of the coming 
interview after the long interval of years. 

“She is not much over forty ; she was just 
five-and-twenty when the poor fellow died:; 
how differently poor Neill expected it would 
be with us beth, but she thought about it as 
I thought—/Aa/ could not be. Poor soul, she 
must have had enough of marriage. And I 
—all my early dreams went betimes. Still, I 
wonder if she will be much changed—as 
much changed as I am—she will scarcely 
know me again.” 

He was changed, if anything, for the better, 
as a man of active, energetic habits still in 
the prime of his life sometimes is. His virile 
force had apparently not abated, and his life 
of privation and danger had added something 
noble and intrepid to the benevolent ex- 
pression of his face. That expression in the 
sunburnt face was sufficiently unusual to 
cause some of the passers-by to look at him 
with interest when he stopped more than 
once to inquire for the sequestered house in 
which Alison had found an asylum of rest. 





When she had taken the house, which was 
then old and dilapidated, in a road which 
was seldom frequented, it had at least been 


‘in a lovely part of Surrey. Far into the 


country it had seemed then, and yet within 
a walk of London which would not have 
fatigued a good walker. Omnibuses, Alison 
had written to tell him, went backwards 
and forwards daily, though she did not add 
that she never availed herself of them, but 
left all her shopping to a faithful servant, 
secluding herself in the lonely garden, sur- 
rounded by the few flowers which she could 
cultivate at a small expense, and hiding her- 
self from the eyes of her fellow-creatures. 
The garden which she had made such a 
haven of rest was beautiful still on this June 
day, though tramways had been introduced 
besides the omnibuses, and though the out- 
skirts which surrounded it had undergone a 
painful metamorphosis. Here and there 
Hugh passed vacant spaces of land “to be 
let on building leases,” and strange, strag- 
gling-looking kitchen-gardens, suggestive of 
fruit and vegetables to be sold in London 
markets, varied with dusty, consumptive- 
looking flowers, and bits of land specially 
sacred to cabbages. 

It was difficult for Captain Petherick to 
find the right way of ingress to Mrs. Herd- 
mann’s retreat, which, from the want of paint 
outside, still wore a melancholy, deserted 
look. Unconsciously to himself, he trod 
softly as he stepped into the house, made 
pretty, in spite of evident poverty, by the 
artistic touches of women’s delicate fingers, 
and sacred to him—-who had been able to read 
between the lines in Alison’s letters that which 
she had intended to conceal—by the recol- 
lection of days of dumb misery and despair- 
ing nights. ‘The sitting-room was apparently 
empty when he was shown into it, and he 
sat down absently, rallying his forces for an 
interview which might be painful, when a 
young girl started up from the old-fashioned 
window-seat, where she had been hitherto 
half hidden by the pots of flowering musk, 
baskets of trailing moneywort, and darned 
white muslin curtains—a girl with a pale, 
flower-like face, great blue eyes, which 
looked out wonderingly from beneath the 
arched eyebrows, and mouth uncertain and 
tremulous, but infinitely sympathetic—a girl, 
slight, tall, and womanly, as if halting on the 
threshold of youth, with contours as yet de- 
fying the artifices of the toilette, her hair 
strange to those devices with which, had she 
seen more of the world, she might only be 
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too familiar—a girl so little fashionable and 
so free and careless that it would have re- 
quired the eye of a connoisseur to foretell 
the possibility of future elegance, but in all 
other respects her mother again, just as he 
had seen her nearly twenty-five years before ! 
Was he to blame if for the moment he expe- 
rienced a revulsion of feeling unexpected 
even to himself, and if he stepped back 
suddenly, conscious of something which 
rose up within him, seeming to protest, in 
spite of his better feeling, against the very 
existence of this flower-like creature, who 
might break some other heart as her mother 
had broken his? Was that child to be re- 
served to play the part over again; to show 
the same kindness, which she never really 
felt, to some man who might stake his all on 
her—a kindness which might be partly dic- 
tated by a sense of loneliness on the part of 
the child—to throw him over for the wicked 
pleasure of some newer and gayer acquaint- 
ance? He had hoped that such feelings had 
left him for ever. He had long ceased to 
take strange, distorted views of things and 
people ; but was he to blame if for the mo- 
ment the thought crossed his mind that it 
would be better for that child to die in her 
sweet youth than to live to encounter the 
troubles which had been the mother’s 
portion ? 

He conquered the ugly idea, and held out 
his hand with his accustomed kindly, inviting 
smile. But before he had time to speak, his 
quick ear was attracted by the sound of a 
step on the stairs outside. Very slowly and 
softly it came, almost as if it were unwill- 
ingly, but nearer and nearer. And as Alison 
entered the room she was breathing a little 
heavily and catching hold of the door in an 
attitude which instinctively reminded him 
of how she had once walked breathing as 
heavily, and holding to the bannisters as she 
ascended the stairs of his own house on the 
fatal morning of Neill’s arrest. For the in- 
stant he forgot the daughter, dropped the 
little hand which he had just taken, and 
drew himself back into the shadow of the 
window. After the conversation which had 
taken place between them,’ and the bitter 
memories which they shared in common, it 
might vex Alison, he remembered, to see 
him standing there in the presence of her 
child, who knew nothing as yet of her fatal 
inheritance of sorrow. Perhaps it would 
have been better, he began to think, if he 
had never come back to England at all, and 
had remained aloof, continuing to send them 


money. He had never told the widow that 
the money was his. She had fortunately 
remained under a delusion that it was 
some pittance which after all had been left 
to her and her child by some of Neill’s 
affluent and pitying relations, who should 
have helped him during his life-time, but 
who had endeavoured to repair the omission 
too late, and that Captain Petherick had un- 
dertaken to forward the remittances. He 
repented the imprudence which had led him 
to visit her without a more careful prepara- 
tion for his visit, especially when he noticed 
that she was trembling, turning and re-turning 
her head a little restlessly, like a poor dumb 
animal in physical discomfort. Otherwise, 
though her hair was prematurely white, there 
were not so many signs of mental pain in the 
countenance as he had expected. The face 
was indeed changed, set as if in stone, sub- 
dued, and with that firm compression of the 
lips which had characterised it during that 
period of moral and mental deadness when 
she felt as if she could walk through flames 
and they would not hurt her. It was scarcely 
possible to realize that it was the same face 
as that which had belonged to the child- 
woman whom he had met so long ago, and 
to whom he remembered the worldly-minded 
Mrs. Damarey had once said in his presence, 
“If you go on being so excited about every- 
thing, people will be quite frightened of you, 
they will think you will burn them up.” 

There was no excitement now, not even in 
the steadfast blue eyes which had once been 
so strangely expressive. She was white and 
wan as if of marble, but she approached him 
calmly, putting the hand in his which he 
could hardly believe was warm still, and 
speaking in slow, steady, measured, but not 
unmusical tones, which had evidently become 
familiar to her through the practice of years. 
The conversation was a difficult one, and 
Hugh’s cheery voice, with a deep timbre in 
it, which had increased rather than lessened 
from his habit of command on board ship, 
rang out startlingly in the little house as if 
there were something metallic and strange in 
it. 

At first he only touched upon subjects 
which were indifferent to her, and when.,it 
was necessary for him to approach those 
which might offend her, he did so with an 
exquisite lightness that could hardly have 
been expected from a man who had been 
knocked about in a seafaring life, and with a 
manner which was intended to save her from 
any embarrassment. But Alison glanced 
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instantly at her daughter, and sent her out to 
gather roses in the carefully-kept garden. 

“Tf she is as good as she is pretty, she 
must be a great comfort to you,” said Hugh 
slowly, gazing out of the window, from 
which a flood of light came streaming and 
straying with an odour of roses, and down 
that light as if it were a pathway made for 
her—her dusky hair lit up by it—the young 
girl was floating in a zigzag, tripping sort of 
way, but not as if she had been taught dancing. 

“Poor child! she is a little ungainly—of 
course neglected. The neighbours, from 
whom I try to keep her as much as possible, 
but who are determined to take notice of 
her, are fond of calling her gauche.” 

** Why should you keep her from them ?” 

“Oh, you—forget. She can never be like 
others. ‘There is something dreadful to me 
in this sham of the appearance of being at 
ease as it is, but I will have nothing to do 
with mixing her with others. You forget 
that she is BRANDED.” 

It was not “dreadful” to him; it was 
pathetic. But he had no words with which 
to cheer her, no smiles to chase away her 
sadness. 

“ Mrs. Herdmann /” remonstratingly he ex- 
claimed. The years which had elapsed had 
created such a barrier that it did not occur 
to him to go back naturally to the name of 
Alison. 

He had nothing for her but that barren 
exclamation. It seemed to him that he 
never before had realized the difficulty with 
which she had been face to face all these 
years—the re-beginning of a shattered life 
which wrings the soul after irreparable 
calamity. 

“My name is not Herdmann,” she whis- 
pered, looking nervously at the door, and 
colouring for the first time. ‘ You—you 
wrote to me always by the name of— 
Williams.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he answered hesitatingly ; “‘ we 
will not go back to that—you remember I 
advised against it.” 

“And I—I was too weak to face the 
world again unless I had something to help 
me to hide from it.” 

He could do nothing but change the 
subject, and ask how she had managed, in 
the interim of his absence, to assist herself 
as he heard she had done. 

“ At first I thought of painting fans, and 
articles of china,” she said. ‘ But my 
painting was not good enough, there was 




















nobody to buy. And then I thought of 


needlework—art needlework, they call it now 
—I suppose that makes it easier for those 
who like to keep up the pretence of being 
fastidious gentlewomen,” she continued with 
a dawning of something on her still features 
which could not exactly be. called a smile, 
“my daughter helped me—she has been a 
good child to me.” He asked to see the 
needlework. <A fine aroma of self-respect 
seemed to linger about the delicate stitches, 
and to tell him of the scrupulousness which 
made Alison scorn to receive money till she 
had worked for it conscientiously with her 
own fingers. 

“Why not?” she said, as she spread out 
the dainty handkerchiefs and crewel-work 
antimacassars, ‘there is Marshall and Snell- 
grove’s. I heard of a doctor’s widow, very 
well connected and skilled in music. and 
painting, whose fine friends fell away from 
her when she was left penniless, and who 
could find no one to take lessons from her- 
why, the good shopkeepers came to the 
rescue, and she made enough by her needle- 
work to keep and educate a couple of boys 
till they were received into Epsom College.” 

He saw that her work was the one thing to 
comfort her, and to give some object to the 
life which seemed to hold so little of promise 
to her, and he was more thankful than ever 
for the fact that she had received the little 
pension he sent her as her right, without the 
faintest suspicion of the fact that it came 
from him. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—MEET FOR THE MASTER’S 
USE. 

APTAIN Petherick took lodgings in 
os London near to Alison and _ her 
child, varying his quiet life with constant 
visits to his club, and not seeing his way as 
yet to the vague schemes of benevolence 
which were taking shape in his brain, induc- 
ing him to wait for circumstances before he 
could decide how best to shape his course. 
He thought it wiser to let his visits be few 
and far between, and though he could not 
accept the idea in Alison’s case of a perma- 
nently crushed and broken spirit—could not 
believe in any sorrow so overmastering as to 
overwhelm the character and mental powers 
in ruin, he did not see his way as yet to help- 
ing her with the education of her daughter. 
And yet she who used to be loved, admired, 
respected, she was bereft of a//, without his 
assistance—of friends, resources, of the very 
means of livelihood ! 

The recollection of this nerved him to 
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make the proposal which he had long inten- | young days it used not to be so, but they say 
ded, to leave his property to Alison’s| it is a new fashion with the rising generation 
daughter, and to let the girl have such| of Englishmen.” 
protection as he could ensure for her as his| “Sir, do you mean to insult me?” asked 
ward, the Adonis, who had hitherto been fumbling 
‘I thought it would not pain you for me | with his stick, and turning red as he toyed 
to make the suggestion. He used to be my |with his watch-chain, but who now rose to 
friend, and you are my friend still. If+you | his feet and forgot himself in the vehemence 
will let me take care of your little Patience, | of his indignation. And Hugh, who had only 
I shall owe you an infinite debt of gratitude.” | been wanting to test him, and to disprove 
It was not quite the proposal which Alison | for his own satisfaction that horrible fable 
had expected, and just at first she did not of the new nineteenth-century Venus, who 
answer. was nothing without gold, wrung the lad’s 
It was not possible to allude to the past, | hand as he burst into a fit of good-tempered 
but she groaned in heart to think that| laughter. “I am not laughing at you,” he 
another man’s life should be sacrificed to}explained in an undoubtedly long speech. 
hers, and that she should have fallen so low “I think there is nothing so foolish as the 
as to make the sacrifice necessary. /habit of jesting at the emotion which lies at 
be > i * * * ¥ 'the root of all that is pure, and noble, and 
Neither of the two looked forward to the/ sacred in human life. I am laughing at the 
future, and for the next two years after | expense of the people who would transform 
Captain Petherick’s offer had been ac-|it into another form of selfishness. 1 
cepted life flowed on calmly and evenly, | will tell you now, that I liked your letter, it 
every scheme being planned to forward the | was a straightforward manly letter ; it proved 
better education which Hugh had planned |that you had been carried clean out of your- 
to give to Alison’s daughter. self—out of that pursuit of mere worldly 
At the conclusion of that time an event/interests, which makes so many a young 
occurred, which seemed to have been antici-| fellow self-centered, and hard. You took 
pated neither by the guardian nor the mother. it for granted that the girl was utterly penni- 
At any rate it had to be faced. |less, and you asked her hand from her 
“T have ventured to come to speak to| widowed mother, without further questions. 
you about it,” said a young visitor nervously, |Those questions must be asked, however, 
who was closeted with Hugh one morning, | and answered on both sides ; you must not 
having received a not very encouraging| go quite so fast. In these states of the 


answer to an insistent letter. |imagination the most sincere resolutions of 
“About what?” answered the Captain,| yesterday may become trivial to-morrow.” 

determined not to help him. | “It is no state of the imagination, it is 
“* About Aer.” more important to me than my own life.” 


‘“* How am I to know whom you may mean | ‘What, so deep with you as that?” asked 
by that mysterious feminine pronoun ?” | the elder man, looking at him searchingly, 
asked Hugh, looking benevolently, in spite | with a keen remembrance of his own expe- 
of his pretence of amusement, at the lad| rience ; “then I will speak to my ward about 
who had written to him—not lightly, but | it, and let you know whether she will see you. 
seriously and investigatingly, as at one who | Mind, I do not promise to influence her in 
was waiting anxiously for his help at a critical | the least, and I think you are a robber,” he 
juncture of life. | said, fearing to hold out encouragement, when 

“Then you are vexed with my letter?| he remembered all the circumstances. Yet he 
Mrs. Williams was enigmatical, and referred| had made his inquiries and been satisfied 
me to you,” continued the young fellow,|about this youth, It was almost in every 
gaining courage, yet in spite of himself afraid| way that which he had desired, but as the 
of some secret influence which this well-| weeks went on, and young Wimbourne ap-: 
favoured, middle-aged guardian might exert| peared to be more and more in earnest, 
over the pretty girl whom he called his ward. | conquering by his devotion the girl’s first 

‘“‘Why did they refer you to me?” asked | indifference, stern facts began to force them- 
the Captain again, trying to speak gruffly. ‘“I|selves on Hugh’s unwilling recollection. 
can give my ward very little as yet, and they | More than once he had considered the advi- 
tell me that the young men of the present! sability of a serious interview with the lad’s 
day will not marry without money. In my | father, and then finding that his ward was 
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still showing hesitation, and that such an|wet day, when Hugh, tired of his lodgings, 
interview might not be needed, he had put it | had lingered longer than usual in a corner of 
off again. No doubt remained in his mind|a room at his London club, with a book 
as to the plain speaking which might be| which he had taken out of his pocket open 
required, and the possibility of a shock which | before him, in the company of several gentle- 


might alter Patience’s future. It seemed to 


be a pity, before it was necessary, to rake up 
the old story, and when he did so he could 


not believe it would go hard with the girl’s 


prospects. 


“Poor fellow,” he reflected, thinking of 


Neill, “it is not possible that any one should 
bear a grudge against his innocent child— 
after all these years, too—and when there 
was such a revulsion of feeling in his favour 
directly after the trial, and when he tried to 
wipe out his offence too—in that mad state 
of mind—by exposing himself to such dan- 
ger in the mine, and risking his own life! 
Poor things! If people knew it they would 
only feel for them—especially for Alison, 
who has suffered so terribly, and so long, but 
who is again recovering that sweetness of 
nature which made her so popular as a girl.” 

It was true that the waterfloods which had 
threatened to overwhelm Mrs. Herdmann at 
one time, had been suddenly rolled back ; 
that a little glimpse of heavenly blue was 
opening before her once more in the midst 
of the clouds, and that the fact of being able 
to confide in a fellow-creature, and to share 
some of her despondency with her sym- 
pathizing child, seemed already to have de- 
prived the bygone misery of its greatest sting, 
and to have taken the old horror and 
anguish from her with the hardness which 
had masked it. 

Hugh’s health had suffered since his return 
to England, yet he was growing happier and 
happier about these women—so happy as to 
forget the weaknesses of his own health. Let 
him settle for Patience’s future, and then he 
could consult a doctor about his shortness of 
breath. It would be time for him to know 
the worst about himself when his helpful 
sympathy would be no longer needed. 
Besides, his natural constitution, as he flat- 
tered himself, was healthy and strong. And 
to see Alison so changed from the battered 
and hardened woman she had seemed to be 
only two years before, with the hope that his 
influence had contributed to the change, 
ought to have been enough to have given 
him a new lease of life. It was some time 
since he had suffered from that strange beat- 
ing of the heart which had surprised him for 
the first time on the day when he again met 


men who were only slightly known to him, a 
conversation reached his ears which he 
heard with feverish interest, and with a heart- 
sickness waich brought on a severe attack of 
the old indisposition. 

“Tt is the same with all the daughters of 
Eve,” said an impudent moralist of five-and- 
twenty years,” but we are all as infatuated 
about them as ever after they have shown 
their deepness and tried to steal our 
apples.” j 
“Deep, indeed—I believe you! This 
woman who seems to be a sanctimonious 
hypocrite has laid a snare to entrap an inno- 
cent boy. Continually asking him to the 
house and letting her daughter be seen with 
him without enlightening him about x 
“These things are not proclaimed upon 
the housetop,” interrupted another listener. 
“TI heard something of these people whilst 
they were living at Hackney. She is a lady 
whose retired habits were the astonishment 
of the neighbourhood. If all that you say is 
true, she is greatly to be pitied.” 

“Tf you wish for further confirmation, my 
friend here 2) 

“No, indeed, I have nothing to say upon 
the subject. You are very severe, sir, upon 
a woman without protection and without 
defence ; you forget that the odious conduct 
of the husband may have exposed her ——” 
“To trying to catch this poor boy for the 
daughter of a man who was a convicted 
felon,” answered the other. “I have no 
doubt that she has played the same wily 
game with a lot of other lads.” 

“You might leave the poor woman alone ; 
if she is under a cloud it is not for us to 
interfere.” 

“Under a cloud! I should think so 
indeed. Mrs. Williams, as she calls herself, 
is the wife of a forger, who—if he had lived— 
would have been undergoing penal servitude. 
Ha! ha! sly of her, wasn’t it, knowing that 
the poor young devil wouldn’t be insensible 
to the girl’s charms? A nice way of white- 
washing herself and getting into good 
society.” 

Hitherto Hugh Petherick had remained 
screened in a corner, with no nice observer 
to watch the changes in his face, whilst one 
of the speakers had been throwing himself 











Alison, Matters went on in this way till one 


back in his chair as if ready for mischievous 
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gossip, and the other—a relation of the | 
Wimbournes who considered himself aggrieved | 
by the intended marriage—had determined | 
to give his tongue its full swing of revenge. 
“Coarse wretch, to talk in that way of | 
women !” the Captain had exclaimed to him- | 
self, even before he had guessed that the | 
words referred to Alison and her child, and 
when he was trying to seem to be engaged 
with his book. But now he did not wait for | 
the inarticulate murmur of disgust which | 
already came from one of the listeners. He 
had not lost a single syllable of the inuendoes, | 
and was conscious of an almost savage anger | 
which he could with difficulty restrain. 


“You cruel slanderer,’ he muttered be-| 


tween his set teeth. And though the werds | 
were not uttered clearly enough to be heard, 
it could be seen that the colour had all 
deserted his face, as, throwing down the 
book he sprang suddenly to his feet, and 
confronted the assailant who could so ruth- 
lessly attack an innocent and unoffending 
woman. 

“If you are speaking of —of a friend of 
mine—Mrs. Herdmann—/ am not ashamed 
to mention her name—I beg to tell you that 
the lady whom you attack is so infinitely 
above your insinuations that nothing has been 
able to tempt her from her seclusion. I have 
heard that slanders of this kind are sometimes 
repeated amongst men, though it is usual to 
speak of them as confined to the other sex. 
If—if there has been any want of judgment 
in this matter, as you seem to think, I must 
take the blame on myself—the young lady is 
my ward. I made a promise to look after 
her interest—when he was dying—-to her 
most unhappy father.” 

He spoke loudly enough to be heard by 
all who were in the room, and with one 
accord the other men held their tongues. 
Some were interested in the announcement 
as being “nuts” for gossip, but no one but 
the previous talker, who was now beside 
himself with rage, seemed to think it his 
business to go any further into the subject. 

“Which do you call the slander, the desire 
to entrap my cousin’s son, or the statement 
that her husband was a felon?” was the 
sneering retort. 

For a moment Captain Petherick did not 
answer, but those whose eyes were not down- 
cast remarked that his breathing was laboured 
and that he was white to the lips. 

“The verdict was afterwards disputed, if 
you are referring to the case of Herdmann,” 
goodnaturedly remarked one of the older 





VOL. XIV. 


listeners, when the pause became unpleasant, 
with the intention of making the peace. 

“No verdict can be disputed,” fiercely 
retorted the other. ‘The facts in this case 
were public talk ; if the fellow had got off it 
would have been by the skin of his teeth. 
But no hair-splitting could be successful, he 
was too gross an offender.” 

“What, are we not offenders every one of 
us?” said Hugh, forgetting in the intensity 
of the moment that others might be likely.to 
listen to him with suppressed sarcasm as a 
social anomaly, if not a hypocrite. “If we 
happen to know the worst of other people— 


| especially of the dead—have we any right to 


bring it up against their innocent relations, 
and that after the lapse of years? Have we 
any right to sit in judgment, we who are not 
perfect ourselves, and who sooner or latet 
may have to stand before the great tribunal ? 

“That is neither here nor there. This is 
not a Church Congress, Exeter Hall, nor 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. I made a plain, un- 
varnished statement, and I challenge you to 
deny it.” 

“You would make wretched insinuations 
against an honourable lady !” 

**To be plain, I think she had no right to 
put her daughter in the lad’s way.” 

‘Great heaven, grant me patience,” cried 
Hugh, mastering with an evident effort the 
impulse to let violent words rise to his lips. 
“This may be very entertaining talk to you, 
but I told you it was not the lady who 
deserves the blame, and to continue the con- 
versation after that would be dastardly and 
cruel. I never met a woman less worldly. 
Gentlemen, with your leave,” he continued, 
aware of the irate stir in the room which his 
words had roused, “I will not trouble you 
more than one minute, but in case there 
should be any one present who concurs in 
the insinuations which have been made at 
the expense of a most unprotected and stain- 
less lady, I here declare that I love that 
lady—ay—and that I gave her my heart 
twenty years ago. For her sake I have not 
married, and if I have not thought of marry- 
ing now, it is partly because I know of her 
faithful devotion to the memory of one who 
erred, but rose from his fall, and who at last 
died worthy of her. I do not know that she 
will accept my protection, but as the best 
means of protecting her from this sort of 
scandal I go to offer her my all. Hence- 
forth what you say of her shall be said of me 
and mine, if she favours me and accepts 
that protection.” 
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A few hours afterwards he was alone with 
Alison. 

“Oh, why did you ever know me? Why 
did I cross your life?” she said, feeling as if 
the grave-clothes of a dead past were so 
clinging to her still that she could not rise 
and free herself from them. ‘“ Think of all 
I have gone through. I am not fit to be 
your wife. It could never be the same. I 
could not forget the past.” 

“And I—have I also been on a bed of 
roses?” he asked. “I do not ask you to 
forget the past. Have I not known you 
through all the hopes and changes of your 
life? Have I not suffered as you have 
suffered ?” 

“‘ By degrees she ceased to repeat, “ Think 
no more about me; I am not worth your 
remembrance.” 

She was conscious of a gratitude which 
had taken the place of her more emotional 
early love, of an enjoyment in his companion- 
ship, a reverence for his example. It was as 
a hush after the storm, a new yearning after 
the domestic joys which she had determined 
for ever to banish from her life. He had 
helped her out of the darkness; it seemed 
natural to cling to him. 

* * * * * + 

In the evening after Hugh’s return to his 
lodgings young Wimbourne called to see him. 
The boy’s eyes were blue and shining. 

‘** You have taught my people a lesson,” he 
said. ‘You must forgive my father if he 
seemed to hesitate, there were circumstances 
which he did not understand. . I am afraid I 
should have had my way anyhow. I come 
again to ask you for your ward's hand, and 
I come with my father’s fuli consent.” 

Hugh grasped the lad’s hand. “TI feel as 
if I could shout with triumph,” he said, with a 
smile. But the voice was faint which talked 
of shouting, and Edgar Wimbourne remem- 
bered afterwards how, in spite of the glow 
in the eyes, there had been a look of tension 
in the face. 

“T will see a doctor to-morrow,” Captain 
Petherick thought to himself when he retired 
to his room earlier than usual that night. ‘I 
have others to live for now. Who knows? it 
may be fancy; but if there is anything the 
matter with me the complaint may remain 
stationary for years, with care. I hope so, for 
Alison’s sake.” 

Earthly affection was beginning to have a 
stronger hold upon him. But a few days 
before he had been ready to argue that 
friendship was the perfection of love ; love 





purified, exalted, proved by the “ experience 
and consent of minds.” He had been too 
old, he had thought, to alter his mode of 
living. But circumstances, in spite of him- 
self, had altered them for him. He had had 
no time to hesitate, and now, owing to ¢ 
sudden change of purpose, he held close to 
his lips a deep draught of that pure affection 
from which he had imagined himself for ever 
cut off. He looked back upon Alison’s story 
as a trembling bride, a disappointed wife, a 
despairing widow, and thanked God that 
he might be able to make her forget her 
wounded affections and her years of anguish, 
and that by his sympathy and help she might 
be delivered from danger and slander. 

“Thank God !” he repeated to himself as 
he fell asleep, no longer with a look of patient 
endurance, but with a smile of satisfaction 
and peaceful happiness on his face. 

That smile was there still when the dewy 
starlight had melted into daylight, and the 
morning sun shone in through the windows. 

Still he slept on with that smile of trustful 
happiness. 

“ Hush, don’t speak,” said the servant, who 
noticed that her master had slept longer than 
usual, but who feared to wake him when she 
first of all found out how restful was that 
repose, and how the middle-aged man who so 
often looked haggard and wearied slept like 
a little child, as if he had been dreaming, not 
of earthly, but of Infinite love, and as if his 
soul had been dipped in the revivifying waters 
of calm and peace. 

“ Hush-sh,” she said to the curious land- 
lady who peeped in at the door, “‘it ‘ud be a 
shame to disturb ‘im, he be so dead asleep.” 

Five minutes afterwards and the tears were 
rolling down the pitiful girl’s cheeks. ‘The 
good, true, faithful heart had not survived 
the final excitement of the preceding day ; it 
had ceased to beat. ‘There was no warning, 
no alarm. ‘The reaper had come in the dead 
of the night and had reaped the golden sheaf 
ready for the Master’s garner. His life lesson 
had been that there is only one kind of true 
life, the life of love, which the Master came 
to bestow, and that all other life, divorced 
from its true end, must be temporal and 
fleeting, and now he had passed through the 
thin partition which the eye of faith can 
pierce already. He had gone to drink at the 
upper spring the water of life more freely. 

‘* The eyes grow dim with prophecy, 
The voices low and breathless, 


‘ Till death us part ’—O words to be, 
Our best, for Jove the deathless.” 
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JHE Russians iN CENTRAL Asia. 


BY C. R. LOW, I.N., F.R.G.S. 


remarkable has been the 
progress of the Russians since 


when Nicolo Polo, father of the 





incipient nationality then established on the | 


Volga! Old Polo, desirous of selling his 
valuable stock of ornamental jewellery, set 
out from Constantinople to the land of “ the 


Western Tartars, who, after devastating many | 


provinces of Europe and Asia, had settled 
in the vicinity of the Volga, had built cities, 
and assumed the form of a regular govern- 
ment.” The people on the banks of the 
Volga, visited by Polo, gradually became a 
great nation, and from the time of the great 
Czar Peter, Russia assumed the position of 
an aggressive power in Central Asia; but 
her advance has been in a great measure 
a necessity of her position. Some of her 
dealings with the powers of Central Asia are 
blots on her escutcheon ; notably her con- 
duct towards Persia, during the last century 
and first quarter of the present century, 
ending with the treaty of ‘Toorkoomanchai, 
has been unscrupulous, and no sophistry 
can explain away her duplicity in the partial 
annexation of Khiva in 1873. But for her 
continual advance through Central Asia and 
annexation of the Khanates of Bokhara and 
Khokand, the teachings of history show us 
that when a civilized and a barbarous power 


come into contact, however peaceful the | 


former may be, aggression is forced upon 
her. It has been so with us in India 


ever since the days of Warren Hastings, and | 
our successive annexations, within the last | 
forty years, of the Punjab, Scinde, Oude, and | 
Pegu, were more or less compulsory and | 
We see again the same forces | 
in operation in South Africa, and it is only | 


unavoidable. 


just to Russia to believe, as an unbiassed 


consideration of the subject shows, that she | 


likewise has been forced by circumstances 
beyond her control on her aggressive policy. 


In treating of the dealings of Russia with | 
the states of Central Asia, we will first de- | 


scribe her relations with Khiva, drawn from 
various sources, chiefly the Zimes corre- 


the time, some 660 years ago, | 


immortal Marco, described the | 


| mission to the Khan in 1839 during the first 
Afghan war, and whose account of the state 
and its inhabitants (of which a second edition 
was published in 1867) is the best we have. 

It was in 1700 that we first hear of diplo- 

| matic relations between Russia and Khiva, 
| called Khaurism by its people. In that year 
/an envoy from the Khan made his appear- 
ance at the court of Peter the Great, offering 
in the name of his master to pay an annual 
i tribute in return for aid to quell domestic 
| feuds. Peter at once consented to accept 
| the suppliant Khan as his vassal, and doing 
| even more than he was asked, by letters 
patent, dated June 30, 1703, accorded the 
| like favour to his successor. The relations 
|thus established were solemnly announced 
| in the Moscow Gazette in that year; but 
| Peter neither despatched troops to assist his 
'allies, nor did he receive money for per- 
| mitting them to consider themselves his sub- 
| jects. Matters remained in this condition 
| until 1717, when another emissary presented 
| himself in the then new city of St. Peters- 
burg, proposing that a Russian fort should be 
| constructed on what is now called the Bay 
of Krasnovodsk. ‘The Khan’s motive in 
| asking for this favour was to intimidate his 
| rivals, and the Czar’s object in consenting 
| was a wish to acquire a commercial road to 
| India, and also to gain access to the gold 
| mines of the Upper Amoo. 

Peter immediately commissioned one 
Prince Bekovitch, a Circassian chieftain, re- 
| cently converted to Christianity, to explore 
the eastern shores of the Caspian, and. 
select a site for the contemplated fort. The 
prince visited Krasnovodsk, sent in a favour- 
| able report, in consequence of which he was 
ordered to proceed to Khiva and continue 
negotiations on the spot. On June 20,-1717, 
Bekovitch accordingly left the town of 
Gurieff, on the north-eastern shores of the 
Caspian, with an escort of 3,000 men and 
seven guns. Having first followed the 
course of the Emba River, he subsequently 
struck south, and, threading his way along 
| the western shores of Lake Aral, in due 


time arrived at the capital of the Khanate, 





spondence during the campaign in 1873,| Here he found things in a very different 
when the independence of the Khanate was | position to what he expected. The Khan, 
finally overthrown, and the work of Captain | who had invited Peter to come and take 
(now General) Abbott, who proceeded on a possession, had not been able to hold his 





ag ey, 
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Own, and a new and less friendly ruler was 
in power. Poor Bekovitch and the whole of 
the expeditionary force were massacred, and 
so ended the first Russian mission and army 
that ever reached Khiva, and which, as we 
know from Peter’s letter to the former Khan, 
was intended to form the permanent garrison 
of the place. 

The intercourse between the two neigh- 

bouring states thus forcibly interrupted 
in 1717, only revived in 1740, when 
Abdul Khair, one of the Khirgese chiefs 
of the Lower Ural, a friend of the Rus- 
ian Government, ascended the throne of 
she Khanate. Taking advantage of this, two 
Russian officers accompanied him to his new 
capital, when he expressly declared that he 
considered himself a tributary of the Czar, 
upon condition that he was assisted to ward 
off certain Persian attacks he had reason to 
fear. The diary of Captain Gladischeff, one 
of the officers attached to the Khan, is the 
earliest Russian account of Khiva, and was 
published by M. Khanykoff some thirty years 
ago. But Abdul Khair, too, had promised 
more than he was able to perform. On the 
pretext that he had become the slave of the 
infidel, his own son rebelled against him, and 
though the father managed to maintain him- 
self in the city of Khiva and its immediate 
neighbourhood, his son, named Nurali 
(Lofty Luminary), established a separate 
principality in the remainder of the Khanate, 
which repudiated an alliance with the Chris- 
tian Czar. This principality, called the Aral 
State, being much more powerful than Khiva, 
prevented the latter from rendering any prac- 
tical service to the Russians, and when it 
ceased to exist in 1802, only succumbed to a 
Khivan ruler as hostile to the hated Giaour 
as Nurali himself had been. This new ob- 
stacle to friendly intercourse, Mahomed 
Rachim by name, was a great conqueror. 
Early in this century, having first re-incorpo- 
rated the Aralian provinces, he marched 
forth into the steppe and subdued the Khir- 
gese north of the River Emba, by that time 
accustomed to consider themselves Russian 
subjects. 

The Czar, having his hands full in Europe 
with stemming the all-devouring ambition of 
Napoleon, resorted to diplomacy; but in 1819, 
when he was freed from this source of trouble, 
when Mahomed Rachim was at the height of 
his power, and tribute was paid to Khiva from 
the very environs of Orenburg, he sent Cap- 
ain Mouravieff, destined to achieve renown 


with offers of alliance. Mouravieff crossed 
the Caspian from the Caucasus, and from 
some point on the eastern shores reached 
Khiva after a journey of eighteen days. Cap- 
tain Mouravieff was attended by only one 


seventeen camels driven by Turcoman guides : 
but different in nature and purport as the 


Bekovitch, it ended nearly as fatally. Upon 
his arrival Mouravieff was shut up in the fort 
of Ilgeldi, and kept a close prisoner for forty- 
eight days, when the Khan, to whom the 
captive had addressed a polite but firm letter 
from his dungeon, relented, and received 
him in audience. The envoy explained his 
sovereign’s wish to establish a station on the 
eastern shores of the Caspian to carry on 
trade with Khiva, but the Khan replied that 
he was unable to entertain the proposition, 
being powerless to coerce the Turcoman 
tribes of the western steppe. Mouravieff at 
once assured the Khan that the Russians 
would undertake to subdue the Turcomans, 
or any other enemies the Khan might be 
pleased to point out to them, but the prudent 
ruler would not listen to this alluring sug- 
gestion, and replied that he would send 
agents to consult with the Russian Govern 
ment in the Caucasus. Mouravieff was per- 
mitted to return home in the company of the 
agents, who, however, settled nothing. 

Six years later Russia, getting impatient, 
determined to use force, but the fate Beko- 
vitch had met with made it advisable to 
reconnoitre the ground before hazarding 
another mission. Once more a single 
envoy, in the person of Colonel Von Berg, 
(late Field-Marshal Count Von Berg, Gover- 
nor-General of Poland,) was ordered, accom- 
panied by a small retinue, to pave the way 
for a new campaign. Landing on the penin- 
sula of Mangishlak, he crossed the steppe 
from the Caspian to the Aral, and, after an 
absence of three months, returned to the 
Orenburg line. This was in 1825, and the 
information he gathered cannot have been of 
a very encouraging nature, as the journey 
produced no immediate consequences ; but 
in 1839 it was resolved to act once more, 
and General Perroffski made his well-known 
march upon the hostile Khanate. 

In 1840, when Captain James Abbott * 

* ‘*Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva, 
Moscow, and St. Petersburg, during the late Russian 
Invasion of Khiva; with some account of the Court 
of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism.” By Cap. 
tain James Abbott, Bengal Artillery, and lately on a 





us the conqueror of Kars in 1854, to Khiva 


Political Mission. 


servant, his whole caravan consisting of 
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was in Khiva, there were 700,000 slaves, 
of whom 30,000 were Persians, the rest 
being swept from the adjoining countries, 
held in captivity by the 1,660,000 Turcomans, 
Cossacks, Oozbegs, &c., composing the po- 
pulation. The Czar complained “that the 
Khivans continually harassed the Khirgese* 
Cossacks, whose Sultan owed him allegiance, 
destroyed their camps, forced them to pay 
tribute, carried them into slavery, interrupted 
the intercourse of Russia with other States, 
detained the caravans to Bokhara, and seized 
their merchants and merchandize. Even the 
peacefui fishermen on the shores of the Cas- 
pian were carried into captivity.” To put an 
end to such a state of things the Khivans in 
Russia had been arrested, and the Khan was 
informed that they would not be released 
unless all Russian slaves were sent back. 
After the lapse of three years the Khan sent 
back 100 Russians, although 200 had been 
carried off that very spring from the shores 
of the Caspian. The Russian Government 
accordingly declared, says Captain Abbott, 
that, ‘“‘to put down this robbery, to secure 
the trade of Russia, to deliver her subjects 
from slavery, to make her name respected 
by Khiva, a body of troops would be de- 
spatched into the territories of the Khan, but 
with orders that they were to retire within 
their own frontiers as soon as their objects 
had been attained.” 

While Perroffski was collecting the force 
which was precipitated into Khiva by the 
impatience of the Czar, long before the able 
Governor of Orenburg had matured his plans, 
the British Envoy and Minister with Shah 
Soojah, Sir William Macnaghten, acting un- 
der instructions from the Indian Govern- 
ment, sent from Candahar one of his poli- 
tical assistants, Major D’Arcy Todd, of the 
Bengal Artillery, with Captains James Abbott 
and Richard Shakespeare, also of the Bengal 
Artillery, as his assistants, to Herat, Shah 
Kamran, the ruler of which, had succeeded 
in beating off a Persian army under Mahomed 
Shah. In June, 1839, Major D’Arcy Todd, 
considering the time was propitious for cul- 
tivating good relations with the Khan of 

* The appellation ‘‘ Khirgese,” in its various spell- 
ings, is used by the Russians to distinguish the 
Mahomedan Cossacks, who frequent the Steppe be- 


tween the frontiers of Orenburg and Khiva, from the 
Christian Cossacks within their own boundaries. The 


name is derived from ‘‘Khurgah,” a tent of felt, 
which, again, is composed of ‘‘ Khur,” an ass, and 
‘‘gah,” a place, the name being given by the Per- 
sians in derision of their foes the Tartars; but the 
tribes never use the word when speaking of them- 
selves, 


Khiva, sent a friendly letter and a handsome 
rifle to the Khan by a Mahomedan priest, 
who was well received, and came back with 
“a broken-down nag” as a present. Accom- 
panying him was an Oozbeg envoy, who was 
the bearer of a letter from the Khan, in 
which, while accepting British friendship, he 
asked for aid. It was necessary to explain 
our position, and, on the 24th December, 
1839, Captain Abbott was despatched to 
Khiva, with the best presents our Mission at 
Herat could afford, and general instructions 
to impress the ruler of this State—who also 
bore the magniloquent titles of the “ Khan 
Huzurut,” “the Father of the Conqueror of 
Heroes,” “the Father of Victory,” and “the 
Shah of Khaurism ”—with the value of the 
sritish alliance. 

Captain Abbott was received in audience 
by the Khan, whom he advised to release 
the Russian prisoners and try to make his 
peace. But the Khan, though much alarmed 
by the advance of the Russians, could not 
bring himself to an unconditional surrender. 
He gave an account of the war which did 
not altogether agree with the Russian mani- 
festo. He said that, twenty years before, 
when Khiva and Bokhara were at war, a 
caravan, escorted by 200 soldiers, was de- 
spatched from Russia and was about to pass 
through Khiva on its way to Bokhara, 
when Mudreheem Khan, his father, be- 
coming alarmed at the result of such a 
reinforcement joining the army of Bokhara, 
sent word that. he could not allow them to 
go through his territories to those of his 
enemy. The Russian commander endea- 
voured to force a passage He was attacked 
by the Turcoman and Cossack cavalry, but 
he made a resolute stand on the Jaxartes, 
and inflicted losses on his assailants, who 
permitted him to retire into his own terri- 
tories without molestation. War now com- 
menced, and the frontiers were harassed by 
forays and continual aggressions. The Rus- 
sians built a fort within Khivan territories, 
which they called “Nuov Alexandrofski.” 
Three years before they seized a Khivan 
caravan and 550 “merchants,” who were 
imprisoned in Russia. ‘The Khan sent an 
ambassador to Orenburg, with a letter to the 
Czar, offering an exchange of captives. ‘The 
Russian Governor wrote him word that he 
must release every Russian prisoner before 
the Khivans were set free, and no reply was 
given to the letter to the Emperor. The 
Khan despatched another ambassador with 
six Russians, as an earnest of his intentions, 
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and asked for the return of an equal number 
of Khivans. The Russians kept the captives, 
seized the ambassador’s brother, and sent 
back a verbal message to the same effect as 
before. Again the Khan “condescended” 
to treat. A third envoy repaired, with 
another letter and 110 captives, to Oren- 
burg, but with the same result. The Rus- 
sians were not allowed to return, no exchange 
of prisoners was made, and a verbal message 
from the Governor, to the same effect as 
former communications, was the only notice 
taken of the Khan’s letter to the Czar. This 
was the Khan’s story. 

Captain Abbott proposed to repair to Russia 
to act as mediator, and, as he says, “to be- 
come in fact, though not in name, the am- 
bassador of a Khan of Tartary to the Court 
of the Muscovite.” The Khan eventually 
accepted the offer, and Captain Abbott was 
authorized to offer the release of the Russians 
held in slavery. He at once set about 
making preparations for a journey over 900 
miles of snowy desert. 
routes was difficult. The Caspian was still 
frozen, but, though the Khan at first ex- 
pressed a preference for the route to Oren- 
burg, he at last decided on sending him to 
Mangishlak, on the Caspian, sixteen camel 
marches, or 480 miles, west of Khiva, in the 
hope of finding the ice thawed and a Russian 
or Tartar boat to take him to the Russian 
Stone Fort, or Dash Gullah, three marches 
north of that peninsula. Captain Abbott 
tells his adventures with graphic force. He 
was cut down in a night attack near the 
shores of the Caspian by Cossacks, and se- 
verely wounded, but escaped with his life by 
his courage and presence of mind. At length, 
after wandering a prisoner in the hands of 
the Khirgese, he was released by a messenger 
who had been sent by Major Todd from 
Herat to Khiva with a supply of money and 
letters, and who had followed him over the 
steppe, although he had been already forty 
days on his journey. After many circuitous 
marches Captain Abbott was conducted 
within sight of Dash Gallach, or Nuovo 
Alexandrofski, where he was well received 
by the Commandant, and sent on his way to 
Orenburg. There he met Perroffski, of whose 
character, ability, and accomplishments he 
formed the highest opinion, and he was 
thence forwarded to Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. The release of the Russian slaves, for 
which Abbott prepared the way, was effected in 
the following year through the efforts of Cap- 
tain (afterwards Sir) Richmond Shakespeare, 


The question of 


who succeeded him at Khiva. The disasters 
which befell Perroffski’s detachment did not 
prevent the Khan Huzurut from keeping his 
word, We will now give an account of the 
expedition undertaken in 1839 by this officer. 

Colonel Von Berg, having hit upon the 
idea of effecting his reconnaissance in mid- 
winter, when the snow makes up for the 
scarcity of water in the steppe, General Per- 
roffski rashly determined to imitate his ex- 
ample, and expose a numerous force to the 
risks successfully braved by a small number 
of picked men. In the autumn of 1839, 
5,000 men, with twice as many camels, were 
concentrated at Orenburg, and most care- 
fully equipped, at a cost of 500,000 roubles. 
Everything having been prepared, a solemn 
service was performed, and the following 
proclamation read in front of the assembled 
| regiments :—‘“ General Perroffski to the Ex- 
| peditionary Force. His Majesty the Emperor 
| has commanded me to lead a portion of the 
| troops under my orders against Khiva. For 
| many years past Khiva has been sorely trying 
| the patience of her great and generous neigh- 
|bour, and courted the thunderstorm now 
|about to discharge itself over her head. 
|Honour and glory to all who enjoy the 
advantage of taking part in an expedition 
intended to liberate so many of your bre- 
thren kidnapped by the enemy, and living in 
ignominious slavery in a foreign land. Com- 
rades! the frost, and the snow-storm, and all 
the inevitable hardships of a prolonged march 
in the steppe at this inclement season awaits 
us, but every precaution has been taken to 
diminish the difficulties incidental to our 
task, and your zeal, your patriotism, and 
manliness will do the rest, and secure suc- 
cess. It is for the first time that such a con- 
siderable force of the Orenburg corps marches 
against the enemy; it is the first time that 
Russia undertakes to punish her wild and 
perjured neighbours of Khiva. ‘Two months 
hence we shall, with the Divine assistance, 
be in the hostile capital, there erecting the 
cross which is the symbol of our faith, and 
offering up prayers for Czar and country. I 
cannot conclude without saying a word 
to those troops remaining at Orenburg, in 
charge of their country’s frontier. You are 
not lucky enough to share our danger and 
our toil, but you are none the less worthy of 
all honour and the gracious consideration of 
His Majesty the Emperor. In bidding fare- 





well to us, you will remember that you, too, 
have a sacred duty to fulfil during our ab- 
You will remember your oath, and 


sence, 
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that you have to acuit yourselves of your}the Khan sent an Envoy to Russia with 
service with twofold zeal now that such a| instructions to inquire whether it was with 
large number of your comrades are detailed | the cognizance of the Czar that one of his 
for a special object. In due time we shall | generals had lately occupied some territory 
return to you, when you will march out to| belonging to the Khan of Khokand, at the 
give a brotherly greeting to your fellow-|mouth of the Sir Darya. Russia having 
soldiers coming home from distant and diffi-| now determined to connect the Siberian and 
cult service.” |Orenburg frontiers by the conquest of the 
Tis proclamation was made public on/intervening ground, Perroffski, once more 
November 16th, and on the following day | Governor of Orenburg, had taken the sacred 
the army marched on an expedition which in| place of Ak Meshed (White Sepulchre) upon 
its horrors had its counterpart in the British|the lower Sir Darya, and converted it into 
retreat from Afghanistan in January, 1842,|the strong fort ‘which bears his name. 
or, on a larger scale, that of the French in| Perroffski wrote to one of the Khivan minis- 
1812 from Moscow. ‘he winter happened| ters, warning him not to meddle with his 
to be unusually severe and prolonged. On) proceedings, and promising friendship in 
the fifth day after their departure, the thermo-| return. Khiva had a respite, owing to the 
meter fell to 33 deg., a temperature which| exhaustion of Russia during and after the 
remained pretty stationary during the wh»le| Crimean campaign, and in 1857, the Khan 
campaign. Undaunted by the frightful cold| sent a mission to St. Petersburg to con- 
and the raging storm, the brave band|gratulate Alexander II. on his accession 
marched on, threading its way through the|to the throne, a courtesy which the Czar 
masses of opposing snow. After a month| reciprocated in 1868. Two years later the 
they reached the Emba, having performed a! Russians, having gathered strength, began 
distance of 350 miles, one-third of their! their great advance up the Sir Darya, which 
journey, during which one-third of their| resulted in the defeat and dismemberment of 
camels had either died or become unfit for| both Khokand and Bokhara. 
service. Still they pressed forward, and} In 1873 came the turn of Khiva, at this 
after another month found themselves in the| time ruled by Mahomed Rachim Khan, 
little oasis of Ak Bulak, on the western| twenty-five years of age, a prince of weak 
shores of the Caspian, when there were only| character and impulsive, who neglected 
2,000 camels left. ‘he Khirgese attendants} public affairs and devoted himself to the 
now decamped, taking with them all the| pleasures of the harem and hawking. A very 
animals they could lay their hands upon, and| good casus del/i was found in the detention 
as the provisions could not be carried, much| of some Russians whom the Khan, influenced 


had to be thrown into the snow. After halt-| by Murath, the Dewan Beg, or Prime 
ing a few days in the vain hope of reorgan-| Minister, refused to surrender. According 


ising their thinned ranks, General Perroffski|to an interesting article in the Russian 
returned with the ill-starred expedition to| “Invalide,” the inhabitants of the Khanate 
Orenburg. Though the history of the|consist of Oozbegs, Tajiks, and Persians. 
disaster remains to be written, what is; The Oozbegs are the dominant class, as they 
known is principally derived from the letters| are also in the other khanates of Khokand 
of M. Dahl, a surgeon of German extraction, | and Bokhara. Their number in the colonized 
who accompanied the force, and lived to| portion of the Khanate is estimated at 


become the great lexicographer of the Rus- 
sian language. The confidence of the Khan 
was shaken by the Russians penetrating to 
within 300 miles of his capital, and, in the 
ensuing summer, he restored 500 prisoners 
kidnapped in the border country, and enacted 
a law prohibiting his subjects from farther 
inroads into the Russian territory. 

In 1842 the Czar sent a special Embassy, 
which succeeded in effecting an agreement 
intended to establish neighbourly relations 
between the two countries; but the ardour 
of Khivan friendship soon cooled down, and 
depredations were resumed. ‘Ten years later 





100,000, living mostly in the southern and 
central districts. As a rule, they prefer 
agriculture to trade, are hardy, and take 
pride in forming the principal contirg=nt of 
the Khivan forces. The ‘Tajiks, intel- 
lectually the superiors of the Oozbegs, are a 
race of Indo-Persian origin. Subjugated by 
the Oozbegs 500 years ago, they enjoy a 
tolerable equality of rights, and, besides 
agriculture, pursue commerce with no small 
degree of success. Their astute and versa- 
tile genius has procured them very profitable 
and important posts in the administration, 
giving them a political influence greater than 
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that of the Oozbegs. They likewise number 
about 100,000, The Persians, who are either 
slaves or freedmen, or their descendants, are 
supposed to number 40,000, and form the 
most industrious portion of the population. 
Of the nomads in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the sedentary tribes, we find the 
Karakalpaks (black hats) in the delta of the 
Amoo Darya, and also on the right bank of 
the river near Kiptchak, numbering about 
10,000 kibitkas (tents), or 45,000 souls. 
They live by agriculture, pay taxes to the 
Khan, and supply soldiers in war, but are 
governed by their own elders. Their 
favourite pursuit is fishing, for which pur- 
pose they make boats of home-grown wood, 
which can carry from 300 Ibs. to 2,000 lbs. 
weight, and there are at least 150 of these 
boats between Kungrad and Lake Aral. 
The Karakalpaks are a thrifty race, but sub- 
missive, and not at all warlike. The Khir- 
gese occupy the western banks of the river, 


and are also to be met with inthe Delta. As| 


cattle-breeders they wander from the Amoo. 
Darya to localities where grass is to be 
found ; in their 6,000 or 7,000 “kibitkas ” 


there live about 30,000 people. The Tur-| 


coman nomads roam about in the western 
and southern border districts, but are also 
to be met with in some portions of the in- 


terior. They are reckoned at about 15,000, | 


and being warlike form the natural reserve 
of the Government troops. In addition to 
these there are a few Arabs and Jews. The 
total number of the inhabitants of Khiva is 
about 240,000 for the sedentary population, 
and hardly more than 100,000 nomads, 
making in all about 340,000. 

Khiva, the principal town, lies on two 
water-courses, and is protected by a clay wall, 
about five miles in circumference and ten feet 
high. Within this wall there is another 
about two or three miles in circumference 
and twenty-two feet high, the foundations 
and lower portions of which are twenty- 
eight feet thick. This interior wall en- 
closes the palace of the Khan, the houses 
of the most important dignitaries, and some 
ecclesiastical schools, or ‘ Medresse,” of 


which there are no less than twenty-two in | 


the place. The whole town has 20,000 in- 
habitants, with seventeen mosques and 300 
shops ; the space between the inner and the 
outer wall being to a great extent planted 
with gardens, among them the summer re- 
sidence of the Khan. The other chief towns 
are Kungrad, on a branch of the Amoo, sur- 
rounded by a wall and moat, of which the 


houses are in ruins, the 7,cco or 8,cco inhabi 
tants living in tents. Khodsheili, fifty miles 
south-east of Kingraa, on a canal, has about 
8,c00 inhabitants. Kunya Urgendsh, on the 
Khan canal, near to the old bed of the Amoo, 
was formerly a large town, but was abandoned 
in consequence of the frequent attacks of 
Turcomans and Calmucks. New Urgendsh, 
eight miles to the left of the Amoo, is a 
walled town in the midst of gardens, and has 
about 3,0oco inhabitants. Hasarasp, thirty- 
five miles east of Khiva, is the best fortified 
town next to the capital, the wall being both 
high and solid, and has about 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, The regular troops of the State in 1873 
jonly numbered some 500 infantry and 1,000 
cavalry, but an irregular force, chiefly cavalry, 
was available, and numbered about 20,000, 
the greater portion being Turcomans. _ 

| It is not our object to write a military 
| history, and so we will only say the Russian 
| expedition against Khiva was successful. 
Much interest was excited in England at the 
time of its preparation, and the Russian 
Government sent Count Schouvaloff to re- 
assure the British Ministry as to the objects 
sought to be accomplished. Lord Granville 
stated, in a letter to Lord A. Loftus, the 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, dated 
January 8th, 1873, that Count Schouvaloff 
described the following as the objects of the 
| expedition :—‘ The object of the expedition 
| was to punish acts of brigandage, to recover 
fifty Russian prisoners, and to teach the Khan 
\that such conduct on his part could not be 
|continued with the impunity in which the 
moderation of Russia had led him to believe. 
‘Not only was it far from the intention of the 
‘Emperor to take possession of Khiva, but 
| positive orders had been issued to prevent it, 
|and directions given that the conditions im- 
posed should be such as could not in any 
way lead to aprolonged occupation of Khiva.’ 
But this promise was not kept. 

In the spring of 1873 four columns were 
organized for the invasion of Khiva; one 
under General Kaufmann from Tashkend, a 
second from Orenburg under Colonel Veref- 
kin, and two from the Caspian. One of these 
under the late Colonel Lomakine, was sig- 
nally successful; the other, under Colonel 
Markosoff, failed to reach its destination, and 
this was said to be in a great measure owing 
to an American contractor having supplied 
bad provisions for the soldiers. The strength 
of the four columns, according to Mr. 
Schuyler, the American correspondent, was 
14,000 of all arms, though the Russian 
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theless, she sent a mission there, and though 
this can scarcely be regarded as a breach of 
good faith, for a war was imminent between 
The Khan of Khiva was brought on his | her and England, this plea cannot be urged 
knees, and concluded a treaty acknowledging | in extenuation of her conduct towards China 
himself, in the first article, the “ humble ser- |in relation to Kuldja or Ili. 
vant of the Czar,” in whose hands he placed| We will now consider the dealings of 
the control of his foreign relations. By | Russia with the other khanates of Western 
Article 3 of this treaty the Khan surrendered |'Turkestan, Khokand, and Bokhara. 
the whole north bank of the Oxus, with all| A complete account of these military and 
the neighbouring territories which once _ be- | political events may be gathered from those 
longed to Khiva. |writers who, speaking respectively from a 
By the fifth the navigation of the friendly, inimical, and unbiassed point of view, 
Oxus, the artery of the whole Khanate, was | may with advantage be compared. The three 
accorded exclusively to Russian vessels, and | writers referred to are, respectively, General 
the Khivans were forbidden to navigate | Romanoffski, one of the Russian commanders 
their own river without special permission. | who took a prominent part in the conquest 
By the sixth and seventh Russia claimed the | of Central Asia, who published a narrative ot 
right of establishing ports and warehouses at |these events in 1869; Mr. Frederick von 
all suitable points on the south bank of the | Hellwald, author of “The Russians in Cen- 
river ; and by the eighth, ninth, and tenth, all| tral Asia,” published in 1874, and 
the towns and villages throughout the remain-| translated from the German by Lieutenant 


Ambassador declared to Lord Granville that 
only four and a half battalions would take 
part in the expedition. 








ing Khivan territory were thrown open to 
Russian merchants, who were to be freed from 


all taxes, and for whose safety the Khan wasto | 


be responsible. By the fifteenth Article it 
was arranged that in the case of any dispute 
between the Khivans and Russians inhabiting 
Khiva, the complaint should be judged, not 
by the Khivan authorities, but by the nearest 
Russian Commandant, and the last Article 
imposed a war indemnity. 

The late Mr. MacGahan, who was with the 
Russian army throughout the campaign as 
correspondent of the Dai/y Mews, sums up 
the result of the treaty as follows :—‘ The 
Russian frontier has been advanced 300 miles 
further south, 80,000 square miles of territory 
have been annexed, and complete possession 
of the Lower Oxus has been obtained * * *. 
The Russians have reduced the Khan to the 
most complete state of vassalage, besides de- 
priving him of a large share of his dominions ; 
he cannot stir hand or foot without the con- 
sent of the Russians, while he has at the 
same time all the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment.” Russia cannot be excused for dis- 
playing bad faith in breaking the solemn 
promises made by Count Schouvaloff, under 
the authority of the Czar, to Lord Granville, 
but those among ourselves who proposed to 
retain Candahar, after Lord Lytton solemnly 
promised that we would evacuate the whole 
of Afghanistan on the conclusion of hostilities, 
can scarcely throwastone at her for this breach 
of good faith. Again, Russia made a promise 
that she would regard Afghanistan as a country 


beyond the area of her influence, but, never- 


|Colonel T. Wirgman; and Sir Henry Raw- 
|linson, whose name ‘is a guarantee of the 
ivalue of his work, in his “ Political and 
| Geographical Condition of Central Asia,” 
|published in 1875. A writer observes, 
| throughout Central Asia there is a threefold 
/natural division: the mountain region, with 
| upland downs suited for summer pasturage, 
jand inhabited by hardy races ; rich, « well- 
| watered plains studded with towns, the seats 
| of industry and commerce ; and the pathless 
'desert, the immemorial home of pastoral 
‘nomads. Politically, Central Asia has four 
|main divisions. The south-eastern section, 
| from the Himalayas to the Kuenluen range, 
‘includes Cashmere, the Hill States, and 
|Thibet, which politically as well as geo- 
| graphically is an outwork of India, and was 
|once tributary to the Mogul Emperors of 
Delhi. The north-eastern section of Central 
Asia is Chinese Turkestan, a region con- 
| quered by China from the Eleuths of Zun- 
tgaria in 1755, and known as the Alti-Shahar, 
or Hexapolis, from those six cities of which 
Kashgar and Yarkand are now the most 
important. ‘The mass of the inhabitants are 
Turks, who, with the help of Oozbegs and | 
Khirgese of the Upper Jaxartes, revolted 
from China in 1865, but have again fallen 
under her yoke. The south-western section 
of Central Asia, between British India and the 
Oxus, is Afghanistan ; and lastly, the north- 
western section consists of the three Oozbeg 
principalities of Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Khokand. 

| From the first foundation of Russia as an 
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independent state, some three centuries ago, 
the formation of a Tartar Empire, which 
should unite Siberia with the valleys of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, had been the dream 
of Russian Czars. But nature seemed to have 
planted an insuperable obstacle in the path 
vf that ambition in the vast steppe of the 
Khirgese Cossacks, stretching for 2,000 miles 
from west to east, and for 1,000 from north 
to south, which was impassable, except to a 
well-appointed caravan at certain seasons, 
and seemed destined to form a perpetual 
barrier between the power of Europe and the 
barbarism of Asia. Russia, however, passed 
the Khirgese Steppe, and, instead of the 
Siberian line of forts which was her southern 
frontier, has formed a new line from the 
Jaxartes eastward. Formerly the British and 
Russian Empires were separated by half the 
continent of Asia, but we have pushed our 
frontier from the Sutlej to Peshawur, and a 
zone, a few hundred miles across, alone 
divides the two mighty states. 

According to General Romanoffski, who 
published a volume or Russia’s advance in 
1869, it was in the year 1854 that the Go- 
vernment of the Czar, though then involved 
in hostilities with two great European powers, 
resolved to inaugurate the career of conquest 
in Central Asia by occupying the wastes ex- 
tending between Fort Peroffski on the Sir 
Darya and Lake Balchat, respectively the 
extreme points of the Orenburg and West 
Siberian provinces. In framing this plan, 
Russia, the General informs us, was actuated 
by a wish to assert her sway over the inter- 
mediate nomads, who had been equally 
troublesome on the eastern and western 
extremities of her then severed possessions. 
General Romanoffski also owns to an inten- 
tion on the part of his Government of bring- 
ing Russian influence to bear upon the ad- 
joining khanates of Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Khokand. Only the last of these khanates 
had to be deprived of a considerable portion 
of its territories, if the Russian plan was to 
be carried out, while the two others would 
naturally be so overawed by the process as to 
be converted from independent neighbours 
into the humble allies of the Czar. The 
boundary line originally fixed as the limit of 
these offensive operations was found not to 
be easily defensible, and so a new boundary 
line, more advantageous to Russia, was 
adopted. There was nothing to prevent 
this, as the Turcomans showed none of the 
courage of the followers of Zenghis Khan 
and Timour, or of the warriors who from 


1879 to 1881 so valiantly defended Geok 
Teppeh. 

As these operations were completed at 
little cost, but with signal success, the Go- 
vernment of the Czar did not disavow the 
acts of its generals—that is a card the diplo- 
matist only plays when the soidier is unsuc- 
cessful. After the capture of the cities of 
Turkestan and Tchemkent in 1863-64, all 
the fighting that occurred was avowedly un- 
dertaken to secure the objects of a good 
strategical line, in accordance with orders 
from St. Petersburg. And yet we find that 
|within the next four years the conquest of 
Taschkent and Samarcand was effected, and 
|a fort was erected at Katti Kurgan, close to 
| Bokhara, the capital of that state. During 
| the occurrence of these important events, the 
| Russian Government, in its official papers, 
|represented the occupation of the town of 
Turkestan as accidental and temporary. Yet 
the capital of the Khan of Khokand has re 
mained in Russian occupation ever since. 

General Romanoffski gives in his book a 
| detailed account of the operations in the 
twelve years between 1854 and 1866. The 
execution of the design of uniting the Oren 
burg and Siberian frontiers had been delayed 
by the Crimean war, but this concluded, 
Russia slowly but surely carried out its 
policy of aggression, and by Imperial ordi- 
nance in February, 1865, the Emperor 
raised the new Russian acquisitions in Cen- 
tral Asia into a province, of which Tchernaieff 
was appointed governor and commander, 
with 15,000 men to enable him to maintain 
his authority. ‘The conquest of ‘Taschkent 
was not originally included in the Russian 
programme of designs; but as war could no 
longer be avoided, in the spring of 1865, the 
Czar’s troops were forced to engage those of 
the Ameer, under the most unfavourable 
circumstances. At this time the Russian 
army numbered only 13,000 men, 10,000 of 
whom were unable to take the field, being 
engaged in holding the vast extent of country 
already conquered. Nevertheless, with 4,000 
soldiers, including reinforcements, General 
Romanoffski, who had superseded Tcher- 
naieff, met at Irdskar the army of the Ameer 
of Bokhara, numbering 60,000 men, upon 
whom he inflicted a signal defeat. The city 
of Taschkent was subsequently captured, 
and after the short three months’ campaign 
so ably conducted by General Romanoffski 
had ended in June, 1865, by the occupation 
of Khodjend, that General determined to 
retain possession of the ground occupied on 
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the left bank of the Sir Darya, eschewing 
the making any further acquisitions at the 
expense of Bokhara. Fresh misunderstand- | 
ings however arose, which led to a resump- 
tion of hostilities, and Muscovite supremacy 
was established over the whole valley of the 
Sir Darya, or Jaxartes, by the autumn of 
1866. During the fighting in Turkestan the 
heaviest loss experienced by the Russians 
was at the assault of Ura ‘linbe, where 17 
men were killed and 210 wounded, and, by 
official accounts, the loss in any one action 
in the field never exceeded 41 casualties. 
Having acquired the valley of the Sir, 
General Romanoffski deemed it advisable to 
annex Namagan, an important commercial 
town of Khokand, the acquisition of which 
would extend the frontier to the upper course 
of the river Naryn, and likewise leave the 
Russians in possession of the right bank of 
the Sir. ‘The General says further: “ It was 
also to be taken into account that Namagan 
is rich in wood and minerals, and that being 
the last remnant of the Khokand possessions 
on the right bank of the Sir, its annexation 
would enable us to accord our protection to 
the Khan for the rest of his territory.” How- 
ever, eventually it was not annexed by the 
Russian General, who was content with having 
deprived the native sovereigns of a consider- | 
able portion of their territory, and reduced | 
them to a state of virtual dependence. 
Romanoffski now resigned his command and 
was succeeded by General Kaufmann, the 
best-known name in English ears of the | 
Russian officers who have extended Russian 
rule in Central Asia. In 1868, the Ameer of 
Bokhara being recalcitrant, General Kauf- 
mann took the field and captured Samarcand, | 
which he entered in triumph on the 14th of 
June, and though Prince Gortchakoff in- 
formed Lord Clarendon, on the 3rd of 
January, 1869, that it was not intended to re- 
tain the city—which statement was repeated on 
the 22nd of February in the following year, to 
Sir Andrew Buchanan, the British Ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg—yet Bokhara virtually 
became a Russian dependency, and on the 
3rd of November, 1869, a son of the Ameer 
did homage to the Czar in his capital. 
Beyond some small conquests the period of 
Russian extension had come to a stop, and 
during the, twelve years, commencing with 
1868, she has been engaged in consolidating 
her conquests, with the exception of the 
expedition to Khiva in 1873, which resulted 
in the reduction of that khanate. The minor 
conquests alluded to were the following :—- 





In the spring of 1870, a Russian force 
advanced towards the sources of the Zaraf- 
shan, on the upper waters of which they 
annexed some small lordships. Some fighting 


|occurred, and at the assault of Kitab, the 


Russian loss was 34 killed and 116 wounded ; 
in an action fought at Kulekan, 7 killed and 
30 wounded, and at the fight of Makram 5 
killed and g wounded. In the following 


|summer Kaufmann sent a mission to Bok- 


hara, under Colonel Nassovitch, of which an 
account was published, and in the autumn 
subdued a semi-independent province of 
Bokhara which they made over to the Ameer, 
and annexed two small lordships to the 
Russian territories. The year 1871 was 
signalized in Central Asian. annals by the 
occupation of Kuldja, in the Ili valley, by 
a force under General Kolpakoffsky, which 
had been a Chinese town before the great 
Mussulman revolt which placed Yakoob Beg 
on the throne of Eastern ‘Turkestan. At this 
time it appeared as if the Ataligh Ghazee, as 
Yakoob Beg was called, would play a great 
part in Central Asian politics, and there were 
sagacious statesmen who predicted that the 
Mussulman kingdom he had founded was 
destined to last and strengthen, and become, 
perhaps, a counterpose to Russian ambition, 
but all such speculations were destined to be 
falsified in a few years. Russia and England 
ran a race as to which power was to receive 
the favours of the new lord of Eastern 
Turkestan. A Russian mission in 1872, 
which completed a commercial treaty with 
Yakoob, was succeeded in the following year 
by one from India, and Sir Douglas Forsyth 
congratulated himself in having conciliated 
the powerful prince by the presents his 
Government entrusted him with, and British 
interests were considered as safeguarded. 
But there was soon a change. In November, 
1876, the Chinese armies overthrew the ‘Tun- 


| gani, and in the following spring the first step 


towards the recovery of Eastern Turkestan 
was taken by a Chinese victory, outside 
Turfan, which was occupied by Yakoob, who 
died at Korla in June. In September fol- 
lowing, the Chinese commenced their for- 
ward movement against Kusha and the 
western portion of Kashgaria, under the 
command of the Chinese Viceroy and 
General, Tso Tsung Tang, whose efforts 
were crowned with success, and the capital, 
Kashgar, surrendered before Christmas, 1877, 
when the remainder of the state came to 
terms. By these brilliant successes, a Chinese 
army found itself on the Russian frontier, and 
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close to its old possession of Ili, or Kuldja, 
with only the Thian Shan mountains, pierced 
here by several passes, intervening. It is to 
be hoped that the negotiations now in pro- 
gress between the Governments of the Czar 
and Emperor of China may be brought to a 
successful issue, and that, subject to proper 
guarantees as to the protection to be afforded 
to the Mussulman inhabitants of Kuldja, the 
district may be returned.to its former rulers, 
the conditions contemplated on its temporary 
occupation by the Russians having come into 
existence. The only English visitors to 
Kuldja, within recent times, have been Mr. 
Ashton Dilke, M.P. (brother of Sir Charles 
Dilke), who was there in 1873, and Mr. E. 
Delmar Morgan, who was permitted by Gene- 
ral Kauffmann to proceed to the town in July, 
1880. In a lecture before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, on the 31st of January last, 
Mr. Morgan described Kuldja as the resort 
of a mixture of races, its lanes and streets 
being crowded, and presenting the appear- 
ance of great prosperity under its Russian 
masters, who dominated the town by a strong 
and extensive citadel having walls 30 feet high, 
with four entrances defended by outworks. 

In 1871the Russians made reconnaissances 
from Krosnovodsk, on the shores of the 
Caspian, which they had occupied two years 
before, and,towards the end of the year esta- 
blished themselves at Chickishlar, at the 
mouth of the Attrek, so that they now 
possessed four points of advance on the east 
side of the Caspian—Fort Alexandrovsk, 
Krosnovodsk, Chickishlar, and the island of 
Ashurada, not far from the Persian city of 
Astrabad, where they had been established 
since 1837. The line of the Attrek is that 
adopted by Russia in her advance on the 
Turkomans, who have been testing the 
endurance of her soldiers and the skill of her 
generals during the past two years. In 1879 
General Lomakine, who in the previous year 
had been compelled to retreat from Khoja 
Kala to Chickishlar, tried to subdue the 
tribe of Akhal Tekkes, but met with a 
severe reverse at Geok Tepe (or Teppeh) ; 
and last year, to rehabilitate the credit of his 
country’s arms, the Czar nominated to the 
chief command General Skobeleff, who gained 
such honour during the Russo-Turkish war, 
and of whose prowess and military capacity, 
Lieutenant Greene, the United States Com- 
missioner with the Russian army, has given 
so eloquent an account in his able work on 
the war. But the young general, who covered 
himself with glory at Plevna and forced the 





Balkan passes, has, it appears by the latest 


accounts, found all his energies and th: se of 


his disciplined army of 10,000 men with 58 
guns, taxed by these Akhal ‘ekkes, who 
appear as stout soldiers as we found the Zulus, 

Our survey of the dealings, political and 
military, of Russia in Central Asia, is almost 
complete; and it only remains to briefly 
mention Merv, which will some day be a 
bone of contention between Russia and this 
country. Though an insignificent place in 
itself, for it is much the same as when de- 
scribed by Captains Burnes, Conolly, and 
Abbott, more than forty years ago, Merv 
has always been regarded with a jealous eye 
by our military strategists, on the ground that 
its position in an oasis of the great desert 
would form a vantage-ground for an attack 
on Herat, and military writers of-experience, 
such as Sir Henry Rawlinson and Brigadier 


General Macgregor (Quartermaster-General of 


the Indian Army, and Brigadier under Sir 
Frederick Roberts), are of opinion that the 
seizure of Merv by the Russians should be 
the signal of our occupation of Herat. ‘The 
former says, in his able and instructive work on 


the “ Political and Geographical Condition of 


Central Asia,” published early in 1875: “* The 
facility for taking Herat by a coup de main 
from Merv is so patent, while the conse- 
quences of that movement to British India 
might be so fatal, that it seems a fair matter 
for consideration whether the Russian occu- 
pation of the one city should not be immedi- 


ately followed by the British occupation of 


the other. Should the crisis (ze. the Rus- 
sian occupation of Merv) be delayed for 
another year or two—and it seems only a 
fair surmise that it will be so delayed—the 
clouds that now obscure the Cabul horizon 
will in all probability be blown away, and 
Shere Ali will then be the first to suggest the 
necessity of holding the key of India with a 
British garrison.” In this surmise Sir Henry 
Rawlinson displayed little of the sagacity 
for which he is distinguished, and also in the 
opinion that, in the event of our invading 
Afghanistan, “we should generally receive 
the warm support of the great masses of the 
population,” or that “the mercantile and 
agricultural classes throughout the country 
would, one and all, throng to us for support 
and protection.” The occupation of Herat 
is, however, a moot question, on which much 
may be said on the other side, as we should 
require 30,000 men to hold Herat with the 
line of communication between it and our 
Indian frontier ; and the financial resources 
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of India could not stand the drain (which 
probably would not be less than three mil- 
lions sterling, as the occupation of Candahar | 
would cost half that sum), while service in | 
Afghanistan is so unpopular among our| 
native troops that we should be unable to| 
keep up'the necessary force. That the occu- | 
pation of Merv by the Russian Government 
is only a question of time, does not admit of 
controversy ; and as the place is constantly 
referred to in discussing the Eastern question, 
and is apparently the objective point in the 
Russian expedition from the Caspian against 
the Akhal Turcomans, we will give a brief 
account of its history, though the earlier 
portion of this is so obscured by tradition 
and fable, that we can only be said to tread 
on reliable ground when we come to the 
time of Antiochus, one of Alexander’s generals. 

In the distribution of the vast empire that 
took place on the premature death of the 
Macedonian conqueror, Antiochus established 
an independent government here, which was 
called Margiana. Milton, in his enumeration 
of the Parthians assembled to stay the ad- 
vance of the Scythian hosts, speaks of ‘ Mar- 
giana to the Hyrcanian cliffs of Caucasus and 
dark Iberian dales.” After the fall of the 
Parthian state,; Merv became one of the 
royal cities of Khorasan, a province which, 
under the Suffavean kings of Persia, included 
all the country eastward of Nishapore and 
Meshed, as far as  Beloochistan and the 
Suleiman range of mountains. In those days 
Merv shared with Nishapore, Meshed, and 
Herat, the honour of being a royal city of the 
Persian rulers, and in common with Balkh, 
Samarcand, and other cities, suffered much 
at the hands of Zenghis Khan and his gene- 
rals. Timour, also, three centuries later, 
pillaged the city, which, like Meshed and 
Herat, has at all times been a cause of con- 
tention to its neighbours. The possession of 
Merv has often marked the alternate supre- 
macy of Khiva, Bokhara, and Persia, and 
since the last century the rulers of Afghanis- 
tan, partly through the Ameers claiming to 
be successors of Nadir Shah, and also be- 
cause of their having established their autho- 
rity over a large section of the Turcomans. 
But the fate of Merv has not lain wholly at 
the disposal of the neighbouring rulers. Its 
possessors during the last six centuries have 
been the turbulent Turcomans, and they 
have, since the days of Timour, never ren- 
dered aught save a grudging allegiance to any 
ruler with the exception of Nadir. Conse- 





quently, none of their neighbours have been 





able to exact obedience except when strong 
enough to compel it, and the normal con- 
dition of Merv has been what it is at present 
—the head-quarters of the dominant clan of 
the Turcomans. Strong Persian rulers, like 
Shah Abbas, Nadir Shah, and Aga Mahomed, 
were able to deal with the Turcoman problem 
and its attendant Merv question with more 
or less completeness; and some Khivan 
rulers, and the Bokharan chief, Mourad 
Shah, have been equally successful. These 
have, however, been the exceptions, and at 
all other times Merv has been independent 
and Turcoman, which means that it has been 
the head-quarters of a band of robbers. The 
wealth of these Turcomans consists in their 
sheep and horses; their dwellings are the 
tents, which have been variously described 
as very miserable and most comfortable. 
Captain Abbott, who journeyed from Herat 
to Khiva, past Merv, in 1840, says of them : 
“These Turcoman tents are the most com- 
fortable dwellings in this severe climate. A 
house cannot be adapted to the vicissitudes 
of heat and cold which mark the’ year, 
whereas, by removing a portion of the felt 
covering, this tent is open to the air in 
summer ; and in the winter, a fire lighted in 
the centre makes it the warmest of retreats, 
all the smoke rising through the skylight in 
the roof, not to mention the great advantage 
of being able to migrate, dwelling and all, to 
a sunny or sheltered spot.” 

In Abbott’s day the city of Merv consisted 
of 100 mud huts, and outside of it extended 
a plain of white sand, not showing, in the 
whole of its wide extent of some 3,000 square 
miles, a blade of any herb or the leaf of any 
tree, but swept by dust-storms raised by the 
lightest wind. Here isa description of a Turco- 
man slave caravan by Captain Abbott, and if 
Russia succeeds in putting an end to this 
abomination, as she has done in Khiva and 
the other khanates of Turkestan, the gain, 
to humanity at least, will be great: “They 
had brought grain from Khiva, and are re- 
turning thither laden with slaves, many of 
whom are natives. of Herat. The whole 
number, men, women, and children, may be 
about twenty-five. Some of the women are 
very decently clad, and seemed to have been 
in good circumstances until seized for this 
inhuman traffic. One poor female was 


mounted a-straddle upon a camel behind 
her master; her child, an infant, was lodged 
in a grain-bag hanging from the saddle. 
This poor wretch has an inhuman master, 
Her master 


and is the picture of misery. 
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has lost two children to the Persians, and is | independent and Turcoman. Once the Ak- 

trying by this horrible trade to raise money hals are overthrown by Russia,* the whole 
for the purchase of their freedom. But the of the Western Turcomans will probably be 
men are chained together by the throats at completely cowed, and the effect upon the 
/ night, so that rest is scarcely possible, while Eastern tribes, overawed also by movements 
the contact of the frozen iron with their skin | from Charjui, can scarcely be less. This 
must be a torture. For them also no carriage will be much facilitated by the construction 
is found ; they walk the whole way, every ofa Russian railway which has been completed 


4q step of which renders their captivity more it is said, for a distance of 156 miles, from 
a hopeless.” Although the Turcomans travel | the fort on the east shore of the Caspian Sea, 
on horseback, their tents and baggage are forming the ‘Russian base of operations, to 


borne on camels. The thorny shrubs which | Kizil Arvat, a fortified post on the road to 
cover the desert serve them as food, and in Merv. Between Kizil Arvat and the line of 
‘au death their skeletons serve as landmarks. the Tejend, the Turcomans possess no_bar- 
an The Turcoman can travel his 360 miles in rier which is susceptible of easy defence, and 
six days, carrying his own and his horse’s as the line of the Tejend could not be de- 
food and clothing on the crupper. fended, Merv itself and the Murghab would 

Merv still bears the marks of the ruthless constitute the only, as well as the last, prop 
Mourad Shah, and is on a different site to, of Turcoman autonomy. It is, however, not 
and a smaller scale than, the Merv of only improbable that the defeat of the Akhals 
ninety years ago—that is, before Mourad Shah _ will be the signal for the Tekkes to come 
conquered it. In those days the town of Merv to terms with the conqueror. One of 
stood upon the banks of a canal some twelve | their chiefs said long ago to Dr. Wolff that, 
miles east of the Murghab, and it owed much | «they did not care who it was ruled over them 
of its prosperity to the existence of this canal. | so long as they received felats (robes of 
But when the Bokhara chief beleaguered it honour) and si//ahs (ducats),” and a more re- 
he dammed up the course-of this canal, and cent authority, the Hon. Capt. Napier, pro- 
thus deprived the people of Merv of their nounces them to be “ remarkably shrewd 
supply of water. When the victor passed on and alive to their own interests.” The 
in his career against Persia and the other cities. Murghab at Merv is 80 yards wide and 
of Khorasan, the people moved their camping- | about 5 feet deep, and the country is inter- 
place westward as far as the banks of the | sected’ by canals in all directions. With a 
Murghab, and a few years after the death of Russian Governor there, or even a Russian 
Mourad Shah this place became their chief protectorate established over it, Merv must 
stronghold. Since then Merv has paid alle- become one of the most important places in 
giance to Khiva, and also to Persia, but the Central Asia. Its position, on the great 
Turcomans have been the most irregular of commercial route through Central Asia, is 
liegemen, and since the Tekke clan dispos-  ynriyalled, and its military advantages have 
sessed the Salor, some twenty years ago, they often been described. 
have preserved their independence. 

Some three years since the Tekkes came | * Since the above was written, intelligence has. 
to terms with the Shah’s Government, and been received of the capture rly sak — ~ 
permission was given for a Persian agent to General Stobslel, who places his ls rng 
reside at Merv; but, though this Concession | 16 officers and 267 men killed, and 53 officers and 
has borne good fruit in the pacification Of | 780 men wounded, a greater, loss than Russia has 
the Khorassan frontier, Merv is still practically | suffered in any of her Turkestan campaigns. 
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THE SWEDISH DUEL. 








JHE SwepisH Duet. 
A DRAMATIC VERSION OF AN OLD STORY. 


BY MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 


A clearing in the pine forest, outside Stockholm. 


Enter two PEASANTS. A church in the 
distance. 


Hans.— How, neighbour? What? Can even 


the King stop a duel in Gamle Sverge ?| 
Surely it is more than the King can do ! 
We Swedes will fight, ay, and must fight 
to the death, when honour’s in pawn. 
No King can be a King who stamps upon 
honour ! | 


Fritz.—Well, well : all I know about it, or| 


care (for you won’t catch old Fritz risk- 
ing his precious life or limb for an angry 
word about one’s dog or what not), is 
just this: There's a new Royal law out 
making the duello fatal: oh, no! not! 
only on one side—that’s of course—but | 
to both fighters, and to those who back 
them too; so, all concerned are plea-| 
santly sure o’ what'll happen: penalty, 
Death ! | 


Hans.—That’s enough, mate, to cure 


fighting, if aught can. But only just! 
look you here. Our old Field-Marshal 
Blondergrave, and white-headed General 
Bertz, who’ve been winning victories for 
Sweden, side by side together any time 
these forty years, yesterday had a fierce 
quarrel in their cups over nothing at all, | 
and so to-day must fight at sword’s length 
about it: as if a chance thrust or side-| 
cut could anyhow prove who’s right and 
who’s wrong! Yes, and they do say 
that our dear good Gustavus Adolphus, 
who can’t deny his old camp-mates any- 
thing, has been bullied into letting them 
fight it out,—in spite of his own law,— 
provided only he is himself on the| 
ground, to see all fair. 


Frits.—I say, Hans—isn’t that rather a one- 


sided bit of justice, not quite like a King’s 
notion of law? How on earth can he 
get out of it? indulging a brace of his, 
fire-eating old generals in their fierce! 
and murderous law-breaking, whilst he) 
himself—the King, I say—stands by to) 
see his new-born law strangled at birth, | 
broken as he looks at it? 


Hans.—Neighbour, ’ta’nt for the like of us) 


to guess; but, hark you, we can stand| 
by and see for ourselves behind the! 


pines here. Wot you not that this 
clearing is the place, and—there goes 
the church clock—that’s the hour when 
those two numskulls are to be hard at 
it, sword and dagger, before Gustavus 
himself, to prove (for so tis rumoured 
about their cause of quarrel) at very 
death’s point whether or not the Mael- 
strom is in Kattegat, or somewhere 
about the Gulf of Bothnia! So wisely 
are those two old fools contending.— 
But, look, mate! here they come: let’s 
hide awhile. 

(Enter on opposite sides the two combatants 
with their seconds, COUNT GILMERSTEIN 
and BARON VON ALTIGAR.) 
Gilmerstein.—Captain von Altigar—with 

compliments,— 
We have tried hard to settle this dispute ; 
A trifle, we may think between ourselves, 
But when two men of honour—high in 


rank, 

Besides ill words fling glasses at each 
other, 

There seems none other way than—fight 
it out: 

And further, we’ve this day assurance 
given 

That our great King, in spite of his own 
law 


To visit every duellist with death, 
Hath strained that law—Kings may do 
what they will— 
So as to let his brave old messmates 
fight, 
Provided he is present with a friend : 
I gave at once this place and hour. 
The King! 
(Enter centrally, with guards, GUSTAVUS, ae- 
companied by his friend heavily cloaked in 
black. They all bow ; the seconds place their 
men, who draw, and the KiNG speaks.) 


Brave General Bertz, and good Field- 
Marshal Blondergrave, 

My noble, venerable, and boon com- 
panions— 

And you, Von Altigar and Gilmerstein, 

Both men of pith and honour, I your 
King 

Take your salute,—as Czesarwas saluted ! 
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(Zhe man uncloaks, revealing himself in a full 


Ye know, that some while past I made a 
law 
That every duellist should die the death, 
—The principals of course—aye, and 
the seconds— (Zhey start.) 
In hope to stay this plague, and crush 
it out, 
Nor let my best and bravest sons of glory 
Thus kill each other for some idlest 


cause, 

So then,—in humbler cases than your 
lordships, 

Justice in common hands hath cured the 
folly 

Either by hanging fools, or hindering 
them 


From simple murder on a fool’s pretence. 
But, in your far more honourable cause 
Myself am present, to make sure of right ; 
With this my friend unknown, a friend 
to justice. 
Now, General and Field-Marshal, brothers 
both 
On many a bloody and victorious field 
Won against desperate odds for us and 
Sweden, 
. And you, right noble captains, souls of 
honour,— 
I, as your King, enjoin on each of you 
Absolute peace, and charities all round : 
The would-be combatants. must both 
ask pardon,— 





And the two seconds reconcile the pair. 

Otherwise, in my presence they shall fight 

Until one falls in death: as for the other, 

The blood-stain’d conqueror, and for 
you, brave seconds, 

Here is my friend to do you ready 
justice, 

A public minister himself of justice, 

Sir Hildebrand—my Executioner ! 


dress of crimson, with a bright axe in his 
belt, and a light hinged wooden block on his 
arm, as for immediate use.) 
Altigar—My Lord the King, your abso- 
lute justice conquers, 
We give in, Gilmerstein ! General, Field- 
Marshal,— 
You hardly will be fools enough to fight, 
If thus you kill each other,-—aye, and us? | 
Come,—and the King commands too,— 
come,—shake hands. 
Berts,—What ? and leave Blondergrave to 
swear the Maelstrom 
Swings in our Gulf of Bothnia? 
Blondergrave. Be it gulfed ! 


But it must swing again in Kattegat, 





Mining some fifty fathom under sea 
For scores of leagues,—it comes up there, 
I say! 


King.—Obstinate ignorants,—will neither 


yield ? 

Now, Hildebrand ; you (for I know my 
servants) 

Have sail’d and battled in old Norge’s 
sea,— 


Tell these geographers—where is the 
Maelstrom ? 
Hildebrand.—Lord King, and Nobles! 
Save your reverences, 
I was a lad years back, and mind me well, 
Somewhere off Vargo’s cliffs and the 
Lofodens, 
Watching with many boatmen where the 
kraken 
Was look’d for nigh the Maelstrom : ’twas 
slack tide, 
All smooth awhile : then suddenly a whirl, 
Another, and another, swirling furiously, 
As one might stir a boiling porridge-pot, 
And out of its black centre with a roar 
Leapt that sea-serpent—old Pontoppi- 
dan’s— 
With joints like hillock’d islands, five 
miles long,— 
Nay, but I saw it with these eyes,—and 
look’d 
Down from the towering cliff on which we 
stood, 
Right into Maelstrom’s funnel,—off Lof- 
oden. 
King.--So now, my pair of silly, fierce old 
friends, 
Put up your swords: embrace,—my word 
is law! 
Or fight,—if still you claim to be beheaded 
(We spare the seconds, this time, as 
obedient), 
And,—must Sir Hildebrand then serve 
your turn ? 
Blondergrave. —-Y our Majesty, I’m sure that 
General Bertz 
Is as convinced as I that— 
King (calling ominously).—Hildebrand ! 
Blondergrave.—Yes, yes! I mean that 
Hildebrand is wrong— 
Berts.—Right,—brother, right you mean !— 
Our noble King— 
I speak for you too, honest Blondergrave— 
Our King, and Hildebrand, have given 
good reasons 
Why we should sheath our weapons—and 
embrace ! 
King.—Thanks, stern Sir Hildebrand, my 
trusty friend, 
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I will advance thee. Thanks, my wiser Keeping that oath too. Isn’t this an 
captains, end 
I wot you will not second lawlessness, Of your most stupid quarrel about Mael- 
Whilst I am King, unto your dying hour : strom, 
I ask your company to-day to dinner. Better than carte and tierce,—aye, and 
And as for you, my dear old foolish mates, far better 
Come to the palace, arm-in-arm with me, Than settling the dispute by axe and 
And, like the Germans, swear eternal block ? 
friendship— Come, come, we go together. 


Note on p. 153 of Russell’s ‘‘ Mod-rn Europe,” vol. ii,—‘‘ During this war, the practice of duelling rose 
to such a height, both among officers and private men, that Gustavus published a severe edict, denouncing 
death against every offender; and, by a strict execution of that edict, the evil was effectually removed 
(Harte’s Life of Gustavus, vol. i.). When two of the generals demanded permission to decide a quarrel by 
the sword, he gave a seeming con:ent, and told them he would himself be an eye-witness of their valouw 
and prowess. He accordingly appeared on the ground, but was accompanied by the public executioner, whe 
had orders to cut off the head of the conqueror. The high-spirited combatants, subdued by such firmness, 
fell on their knees at the king’s feet, were ordered to embrace, and continued friends to the end of their 


ives.” 
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What is Life? 


N an article by Mr. Mallock,| fertile source of error, and this onesidedness 

entitled “‘ Dogma, Reason, and| unhappily characterizes the teaching even of 

Morality,” which appeared in/ those whose aim is undoubtedly the spread of 
>) The Nineteenth Century, Decem-| Christianity in its original simplicity; we 

ber, 1878, the following passage| allude to the modern evangelistic preachers. 
occurs :— All its doctrines” (#2. the doc-| It is indeed in view of their teaching that 
trines of Protestantism) “are vague as dreains, | these reflections thrust themselves upon our 
and like dreams, their outlines are for ever| attention. 
changing. Day by day they are becoming! The sum of their doctrine appears to be 
more inconstant, and more than this, they| this, “Believe and be saved;” and, having ’ 
are day by day evaporating.” He goes on| said this, they seem to think that they have 
to enumerate the various doctrines which} taught all that it is needful to know upon the 
were held by our fathers definitely and intel-) important doctrine of justification by faith. 
ligently, and to point otit that the taint of| Yet, in truth, it is far otherwise. To the 
vagueness has extended itself to them all. thoughtful mind many difficulties will occur, 
Now, however widely we may differ from) which can only be answered by an inquiry 
Mr. Mallock in the conclusions which he! into the teaching of Scripture upon the whole 
draws from this statement, there can be no) subject. And it is with a few of these diffi- 
doubt at all that there is only too much truth| culties that we propose to deal in the follow- 
in the statement itself. Definite instruction} ing pages. 
upon the great doctrines of our religion is} In the first place it cannot be that salva- 
seldom given from the pulpit, and in conse-| tion is given in exchange for faith. On this 
quence the great mass of the people, who) point it has been well said, “ Faith is neces- 
are dependent upon what they hear at church} sary, but faith is not a condition of the 
for their religious knowledge, have only the| covenant. If God said, ‘I will do it ¢f they 
vaguest and most shadowy notions of the; believe,’ then it would be a covenant of works. 
teaching of the Church of England upon} No—faith is requisite, because by faith alone 
matters of doctrine. | can the covenant be apprehended.” 

Yet surely, a definite knowledge of truth; Yet St. Paul says, “ Believe on the Lord 
was never more needed than in these days,| Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved ;” and 
when countless forms of error are sown broad-| we would inquire with all reverence, how is 
cast over the land. In this case, as in every] it? .‘‘ How can these things be?” 
other, evil can only be overcome with good.’| . The first answer that suggests itself is a 

Moreover, it should be remembered that] very simple one. It is this. If I can be 
a partial and one-sided view of truth is a! saved, it is not because J de/ieve, but because 
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Christ saves. Faith is no more than the|second it signifies that vital principle without 


hand which is held out to receive the gift. 
If the hand be wot held out, the gift will not 
be received; but who would think it a fair 
statement of the case if the beggar, whom 


which a man is dead. It is in this latter 
sense, that the word is used throughout this 
paper. 

Now the communication of this life is re- 


the king had relieved, were to say, “I received | generation. As, in generation, the parents 
because I held out my hand”? No; if he | give life to the child, and, in fact, bring it into 
received, it was through the bounty of the| existence, so in regeneration Christ gives 


giver. 
But we feel that we must inquire further. 

How is it that if a.man believes, he is saved ? 

In other words—in what way does Christ 

save through faith? For an answer to this 

question we turn to 1 John v. 1, where we 
read : ‘Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 

Christ, is born of God.” Here we have the 

key to the whole subject. From the moment 
that a man truly believes in Jesus Christ, a 
great change passes upon him ; he is born of 
God. And if we ask what it is to be born 
of God, we shall find the answer in St. John 
iil. 6, where we are directed to consider the 
natural birth of man if we would understand 
his spiritual birth. “That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the 
spirit is spirit.” That is, in natural generation 
the parent communicates his nature (human 
nature) to the child; and, in like manner, 
Christ, by His Spirit, communicates His 
nature to every one who is born again—born 
of the Spirit. 

And what is the nature of Christ? It isa 
perfect human spirit, and the Holy Spirit of 
God as well; and this Christ gives to His 
people as really as the parent gives his nature 
to the child. This is no mere metaphor; 
we are simply stating a fact. It is an actual 
transaction, and it is therefore literally correct 
to speak of the believer as the son of God, 
for God sends the Spirit of His Son into the 
heart (Gal. iv. 5, 6), and the believer becomes 
a partaker of the Divine nature (2 Pet. i. 4). 

Again, the parent gives /ife to the child. 
And just so “God hath given to us eternal 
life, and this life isin His Son. He that hath 
the Son hath the life, and he that hath not 
not the Son of God hath not the life” 
(1 John y. 11, 12). 

One word about this 7%. There are two 
words in Greek which mean very different 
things, but both of which we translate “life,” 
as we have only the one word. We have, 
however, the two ideas, as will be seen by 
the following examples. If I speak of writing 
a man’s “life,” the word has one meaning. 
If I say “he lost his life,” or “life was 
extinct,” it has quite another. In the first 
case it means something like “ career;” in the 


spiritual life, everlasting life, His life, and the 
“new man” is brought into existence. And 
when the life of Christ—that is His Spirit, 
which is His life—is in us, we are one with 
Him—* joined to the Lord.” 

This new life or nature is called by many 
different names in the Bible. It is the law 
in the heart (Jer. xxxi. 33). It is the 
new heart and new spirit promised in 
izek. xxxvi. 26; it is the clean heart and 
right spirit prayed for by David (Psa. li. 10) ; 
it is life, it is the new man, it is the inward 
man, it is the spirit that lusteth against the 
flesh ; but throughout it is one and the same 
thing, Christ in you, the hope of glory. 

The New Testament is full of this subject, 
union with Christ. It is set before us unde 
many different figures. In St. John xv. 
Christ is the vine and we are the branches ; 
in the epistles, He is the head and we are 
the members ; we are living stones (1 Pet. 
li. 5), and Jesus Christ Himself is the chief 
corner-stone, in whom, all the building fitly 
framed together, groweth unto an holy temple 
in the Lord (Eph. ii. 20, 21). He is the 
bridegroom, the Church is the bride ;— 
“they two shall be one flesh.” 
Upon this truth as upon a foundation are 
built many of the great doctrines of our faith. 
First.—Redemption. It is written, “the 
soul that sinneth it shall die.” Then can we 
escape death? Yes; for Christ has died, and 
if we are one with Him, we have died in 
Him. See 2 Cor. v. 14. If one died for 
all, then they all died in Him, and he that is 
dead is justified from sin (Rom. vi. 7). 
Secondly.—Justification. Can we be ac- 
counted righteous before God? Yes ; for if 
we are joined to the Lord, His righteousness 
is Ours, just as our sin became His ; we are 
complete in Him, accepted in the beloved. 
“*T stand upon His merits, 
I know no safer stand, 
Not e’en where glory dwelleth, 

In Emanuel’s land.”’ 
Thirdly.—Sanctification. Can we be saved 
from the dominion of sin? Yes; “ for our 
old man is crucified with Christ, that hence- 
forth we should not serve sin” (Rom. vi. 6). 
“T am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I 
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live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me” 
(Gal. ii. 20). 

In the light of this doctrine many diffi- 
culties disappear. For example, “ Your life 
is hid with Christ in God ” (Col. iii. 3). Our 
life, the new life which is given to true 
believers, is also in Christ and in God. 
Christ’s manhood, His perfect human nature, 
was taken by Him into the Godhead at His 
ascension, and it is this nature whith He 
gives to us now, and which will appear or be 
made manifest, when Christ who is our life 
shall appear. (Col. iii. 4.) Faint and im- 
perfect is our likeness to Him while we are 
yet in the body, but we know that when He 
shall appear, we shall be really like Him, for 
those who sleep shall awake in His likeness, 
while those who wake and watch shall be 
changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, shall put on incorruption, and bear the 
image of the heavenly. 

Again: the much-vexed question of the 
seventh chapter of the Romans loses all its 
difficulty when confronted with this doctrine. 
It is evident that what St. Paul there says of 
himself, can only be spoken of one in whom 
is the Spirit of Christ. ‘The apostle describes 
a struggle, and 7” order to a struggle there 
must be two parties. The parties in this case 
are the man’s own nature, and the new 
nature given him from heaven. And this is 
clearly shown by Romans viii. 1: “ There 
is therefore now no condemnation,” &c. To 
what does that “ therefore” refer? ‘To what 
can it possibly refer but to the preceding 
chapter, to the description of the conflict 


between good and evil within the man?) houg y id leav 
our readers is this : how impossible it is that 


“Therefore,” that is, ‘‘ because there is this 
struggle,” we may be sure there will be “no 
condemnation,” for the fact that there zs a 
struggle proves that the man has received 
the new nature, that he is regenerate. 

Once more ; a right understanding of this 
doctrine removes all obscurity from a passage 
which has been seriously misinterpreted, par- 
ticularly in our own day. ‘‘Whosoever is born 
of God sinneth not ” (1 John iii. 9, and v. 18). 
On this and similar passages the “ Perfec- 
tionists ” have sought to base their doctrines. 


Yet, in truth, Scripture affords no real foun- 
dation for any such views. It is not the re- 
generate man who does not commit sin. No; 
if we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves. But the new nature that is born 
of God within the man cannot sin. How 
can it? It is the nature of Christ, which has 
passed through the fiercest temptation, in- 
deed through “a// temptation,” without sin. 
Against that nature Satan has done his worst, 
and failed; what wonder then that “that 
'wicked one toucheth him not” ? 

From all this we may draw one or two 
practical conclusions. 1st. We see how en- 
tirely regeneration is the work of Almighty 
God Himself. “ Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ is born of God ;” but faith 
is not of ourselves, it is the gift of God. 
(Eph. ii. 8.) 

2nd. Let those who feel the hopelessness 
of doing anything with their present nature, 
take to their hearts the comfort which this 
doctrine gives. ‘True, all this evil is within 
them ; if they contend with it, yet the root 
remains ; nay, it may even appear to them 
that to check the outward expression of it is 
nothing but elaborate hypocrisy, so powerless 
do they find themselves to make any radical 
change. But if a new nature is to be had, if 
a fresh stream of life can come to them from 
heaven, if they may be born “from above,” 
then indeed there is hope even for them. 
Yes, there is escape from bondage, there is. 
liberty for the captive, for, where the Spirit 


'of the Lord is, where by that Spirit the law 


is written upon the heart, here is liberty. 
The last thought that we would leave with 


this life, which is the life of Christ, and is. 


| hid with Him in God, can ever perish. 


** But this I do find, 
We two are so joined, 
He'll not be in glory, 
And leave me behind.” 

And, “I know that whatsoever God doeth,,. 
it shall be for ever; nothing can be put to 
it, nor anything taken from it; and God 
doeth it, that men should fear before Him.” 
(Eccles. iil. 14.) Cc. E. H. 

















. away thereat, with every sign of satisfaction. 
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“A Wair From THE ‘Ocean. 


BY F. CLINTON PARRY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TWO LETTERS, 


CHAPTER VII.—RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


XTREMES meet. Cator and I 
{S, look at each other, and simulta- 
* neously burst out laughing. I 
have all my life been afflicted 
with a most inconvenient incli- 
nation to be merry, when it was plainly most 
becoming to be serious, and Cator’s sense of 
the ridiculous was always uppermost. De- 
plorable as was our situation, yet there was 
something grotesque in the perfect hopeless- 
ness and helplessness of it. We simply 
“shout again, until the poor little unearthly 
sinfant puckers up its weird face and howls 
«dismally. Cator, by way of consolation, made 





. chuckling noises at it, and administered some | 


‘biscuits soaked in brandy and water. Either 


«the noises, or more probably the substantial . 


comfort offered it took effect, and it soon| 


- quieted down. 


But we were not prepared for what 
followed. Cator had turned round to speak | 


* ‘to me, leaving the flask of brandy and water 
- on the seat ; a gurgling noise made him turn) 


quickly back again, and there was the weird | 


- one, standing up against the seat, clasping | 


vthe flask in both skinny hands and sucking 


‘(Luckily he had not had time to swallow 
«much, and though he howled more than ever 


” “OUR BRIDE,” ETC,, ETC. 


| better get rid of that?” with a sign towards 
the rigid figure at the other end of the boat. 
I assent. So after searching all about him 
for any sign of identity, we roll him up in the 
old tarpaulin with some boat’s ballast to 
weight him, lash it round with a rope, and 
then with what reverence we can, commit 
him to the deep. We watch him sink down, 
in the starlight, through the dark waves— 
one more added to the long list of those who 
have found their graves in the deep waters. 
The wind that had given promise of a 
strong steady breeze had almost died away, 
and though the swell was heavier, it was 
as quiet above our heads as when we started 





on our ill-starred expedition, so we let the 
boat drift. It did not matter much which 
way it went. A few hours more or less must 
decide our fate. We indulge in the limited 
refreshment of a biscuit and a sip from the 
flask, and Cator asks what we had better 
do with her who lay so still and silent under 
the rug. 

“It seems downright cruelty to try and 
rouse her, just to worse suffering, even if 
there is life ; if there is not, so much the 
better,” I answer. 

“I think we ought to do something. Why, 
man, we shall be picked up. This must be 
pretty well nigh the high-road to the West 
Indies,” he says, with his usual hopeful- 


saat having to give it up, what he had imbibed| ness. 


soon had the very desirable effect of sending | 
him into a sound sleep. We had to lay him 
beside the motionless form in the stern of 
the boat. The only coverings we had were 


And then he sets to again, to chafe the 
hands, and breathe between the lips ; he dips 
his handkerchief in the water, and lays it over 
her forehead. And as the whole face is for 








over her, and as I lay the child beside her! the first time disclosed, we are startled to see 
under the rug, next the side of the boat, for! that in spite of its dreadful pallor and starved 
greater shelter, I fancy I hear another feeble look, how very young it is, almost like a 
sigh. _child’s face. A hood, apparently attached 
The child has recalled us to a sense of| to some kind of dressing- -gown that had been 
decorum. We no longer indulge in unseemly drawn over her head and partly over her 
merriment, but endeavour with what calm-' face, had fallen back, and long lengths of 
mess we can to look our truly terrible position bright-coloured hair, which shone like gold 
in the face. in the starlight, streamed over her shoulders. 


“ This is a pretty go. I never should have ‘ How beautiful!” I heard Cator whisper 
thought that old brute would have served us| to himself; and then, out loud, 
such a trick as this. If ever we get to| We must save her, Jones. I am certain 
England again, won’t I have a blessed row! she is alive. I believe, if you were to raise 
about it, that’s all,” remarks Cator ;'and then’ her up, I might get her to swallow a little 
in a lower voice he says, “Had we not brandy.” 
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I must say I did not share Cator’s hope- 
fulness. If there were life in that cold, still 
form, it could be but the feeblest spark, that 
must soon die out; and better far that she 
should, die so, than be brought back to 
undergo the same sufferings all over again, 
but perhaps worse than she had endured. 
But Cator is persistent. Sitting down with 
my back against the stern seat, I raise her 
in my arms and make a pillow of my shoul- 
der for the drooping head, while Cator, in 
his neat-fingered way, quickly bound up the 
long hair and fastened it with some hair- 
pins he found hanging to it. The change of 
position may have caused it, or maybe the 
warmth of my body, but soon afterwards 
there undoubtedly was a faint stir in the quiet 
limbs, and a deep-drawn breath. I who had 
been wholly unbelieving about her having 
breathed before could doubt no longer, and 
presently it came again. 

““Now for the brandy,” said Cator, who 
was watching her with strange eagerness. 
After a few unsuccessful attempts he man- 
aged to get a few drops into her mouth. A 
moment’s anxious suspense, and we see that 
it is swallowed, and not without effect ; this 
time she stirs so strongly as to push the rug 
partly off. 

“Thank God!” I hear Cator say to him- 
self, which words I cannot echo. As J lift 
one of the small wasted hands to feel the 
pulse, I notice a ring on one of the fingers— 
looking closer (it was very light) I see that it 
is a wedding ring, and secured round the 
finger (from which it would certainly other- 
wise have dropped) with a piece of string, 
bound tightly over it. I call Cator’s attention 
to it. He looks closely for a minute or 
two, but makes no remark, and going to the 
other end of the boat, takes out a pipe, and 
begins to smoke quietly. 

I would have laid my light burden down 
again, but when I try to move, find that one 
ot her hands has closed over my fingers, and 


Icannot disturb her. By-and-by Cator, having | 


finished his pipe, slips down into the bottom 
of the boat, and in a few minutes Is as peace- 
fully asleep as though the bare boards made 


the pleasantest of beds, and a comfortable | 


breakfast instead of starvation awaited him 
in the morning. 

Happy Cator! He truly “taketh no heed 
for the morrow.” For myself, sleep was 
impossible, even if I had not been cramped 
up, knees and nose together. I could not 


forget our position for a moment, and as the 
silent night grows apace, the horrors of it 


increase. Sometimes I do not know whether 
it is a dead or a living woman that I am 
holding in my arms. For hours she lay 
without motion or sign of breathing; and 
the hands and face were very cold. So the 
hours wear on towards dawn, the stars dis- 
appear, and it gets too dark to see Cator, who 
has slept steadily all through the night. At 
length the child having slept off the effects 
of\its unusual dose, begins to fret and moan 
uneasily, and again there is movement in the 
death-like form I am holding, as if the sound 
had in some way reached her senses. 
“Cator,” I call; “Cator.’ And in a 





moment he is up and alert. ‘“ ‘he brandy,” 
|f say; “quick.” As far as we can judge 
'in the dark more is swallowed this time. The 
|breathing, though one had to listen very 
iclosely for it, became more regular, such as 
|it was, and a slight warmth crept over the 
icy face and hands. 

| Our voices thoroughly roused the child, 
| who, strengthened by sleep and food, roared 
|loudly, and had to go through the same 
|process of being chuckled at and fed with 
|biscuits as before. But it was a long time 
|before the piteous moaning noise of some- 
| thing that sounded like “ mammy, mammy,” 
stopped. He was frightened of the dark, 
|and the strange voices, without being able to 
see whom they belonged to, for when daylight 
came he got quieter, and slipping off Cator’s 
knee began to play very contentedly with the 
old tin baler that he had refused to give up 
when we took him from the other boat. A, 
blessing that he had something to keep him 
quiet for a bit; his screaming unnerved us 
‘more than anything. Not knowing the 
| ways of infants, I did not understand.in the 
least what to do for him, and should have 
|been utterly helpless, and simply have let 
|him scream until he was tired, but Cator; 
| with his wonderful talent for knowing some- 
thing about everything, managed to keep 
| him amused for hours. 

“TI don’t know what I shall do when the 
tobacco is all gone. Have you any, Jones.?” 
says Cator, in the mournfullest tone I had 
| heard from him through it all. 

“T have something that will do as well,” I 
| answer, and toss over my cigar-case. 

“That’s a blessing. One of these will be 
as good as a breakfast.” And he counts out 
six. I could not exactly agree with him in 
this sentiment. Indeed, 1 had never properly 
realized before what a comfortable institution 
breakfast is, and cannot feel that a cigar is an 
equivalent to it at all as I. follow Cator’s 
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example ; but it is Cator’s way to make the | quiet form who lay so happily unconscious to 


best of things. 


So the day wears on to noon and hunger | in between times. 


and thirst begin to make themselves felt. 


pain or sorrow, and singing snatches of song 
The poor baby whom he 
had laid under the rug had moaned sadly 


“Do you think we could have just one} during the first part of the night, evidently 
each?” asks Cator, lifting up the bag of] suffering from thirst, but it got very quiet to- 


biscuits. ‘There are ten left.” 


all means. It won't do for us to be fainting 


I say, by} wards morning. So another dawn breaks 


redly on the horizon and the hours creep 


and helpless ; our only chance was to keep our | wearily on. 


senses clear for the next few hours, and for- 
tunately the biscuits were good substantial 
ones. 

“What a fool I was not to bring some 
water—with a good lot of water we might 
have held out for a good many days, but 
now— ” 

“We could not be prepared for this,” I say. 

“No, and it was only a happy thought at 
the last moment to bring the biscuits, to 
prevent myself being eaten alive by a ravenous 
crew, before we got back to the ship. There 
was no saying what we might have found. It 
is uncommonly unpleasant to feel so thirsty 
though. What a time that youngster has 
been sleeping.” 

The infant had gone to sleep over his play 

with his treasure clutched fast in one hand, 
the battered old hat, that had evidently been 
a sailor's, entirely covering his head and face, 
and his bare legs stretched out in the sun. 

We dare not have any of the brandy and 
water ourselves, there was so little left, but we 
administered a few drops now and then to our 
still and silent companion in the stern of the 
boat. She still gives some signs of life, fitfully, 
but I think that even Cator has given up hope 
at last and feels as certain as I do that she 
will never recover consciousness. And a 
blessed thing that she does not. There can 
be no more suffering, at all events for her. 

Sometimes we row a bit to relieve our 
cramped muscles. But it matters little, with- 
out a compass we can do nothing, and pro- 
bably if we had one, it would be of no use to 
us, excepting, perhaps, to direct us in the 
most likely course for ships. Even Cator 
loses heart as the day draws in once more, 
and there is still no chance of rescue. He 
looks very pale and tired. Being younger and 
heartier, he feels more than I do, I think, the 
hunger and thirst, which become harder to 
bear every hour. 

How we got through the second night I can- 
notsay. It was more like a terrible oppressive 
dream than anything real. Cator did not 
sleep that night, he was feverish and excited 
and kept moving about continually; now row- 
inga bit, and then stooping to listen beside that 





“ How that little beggar sleeps. Shall I 
take him up and give him a biscuit ?” says 
Cator; by that time the sun was high in the 
heavens. 

“No,”I say. “ Let him sleep on—we have 
nothing to give him to drink.” 

I did not like to say what I felt sure was 
the case—that the poor baby would never 
know hunger nor thirst any more. 

Cator seemed to have taken such a fancy to 
the poor little fellow. 

Perhaps he guessed how it was, for he said 
ino more about him, and by and by drops 
asleep himself, propped up against a thwart. 

He would be the next to go, and I should 
be left alone, for the means of support no 
longer at hand, life would soon be extinct 
in the motionless form by my side—we had 
given her brandy oftener, as she swallowed 
it better, and there was but a small drop 
left. 

I was leaning back with my head on the 
gunwale, not sleeping exactly—no sleep had 
come to my eyes since we left the ship—but in 
a kind of doze or dream, when a shout from 
Cator startled me back to my full senses. Had 
he gone suddenly mad? I think anyhow there 
is some method in his madness ; for he was 
standing on the thwart in the bows, shading 
his eyes with his hat and gazing with all his 
might over the ocean. 

“Jones!” he called, “look here; I say, 
Jones, do you see that?” 

I do my best to look where he points, but 
can see nothing ; the endless reach of green 
water looks blurred, sky and water all like 
one. But my sight gets clearer after a few 
minutes ; I cav see something, something that 
looks like a long streak of dark cloud on the 
horizon. 

“Do you see ?” says Cator again, catching 
up an oar to point out the spot he is so 
eagerly watching. 

“‘T see that black cloud, if that’s what you 
mean,” I answer. I cannot feel hopeful. 

*“* Black cloud indeed!” he cries; “ why, 
man. alive, that’s smoke, and it’s coming our 
way too. Lucky I jumped up; you would 
never have seen it.” 
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Smoke it certainly looked like, and as 

Cator said, coming our way, or rather to the 
right of us. 
_ “ Let us row towards it,” says Cator. 
So we take up the oars, but find that our 
arms have become so cramped and weak 
that we make no way at all against the huge 
rolls of water that meet us when we turn the 
boat’s head round. 

“It’s no good ; let us rig up an oar, a hand- 
kerchief is too small ;” and in an instant 
he had stripped off his shirt, slipped on his 
coat again and tied the shirt by both its arms 
to the blade of the oar, waving it high aloft. 
All the agony of mind and misery we had 
gone through was as nothing to that with 
which we watched that long, dark tail across 
the sky, which might merely bea cloud, delud- 
ing us, or, O blessed sight, the smoke from the 
funnel of a steamer ; but it did not appear to 
get any nearer, though Cator unceasingly 
waved his flag on high, until his arms gave 
out, and I had to take his place. 

All at once, as we are beginning to tell each 
other that it is most certainly coming nearer, 
the black streak disappears entirely; not a 
sign of cloud or smoke is visible. Excepting 
a speck, no bigger than the palm of my hand, 
the horizon was as clear as it had been an 
hour before. 

“Tt is going the other way,” I say, lower- 
ing my oar indespair. “It would have got 
plainer by now if it had been coming 
our way.” Cator jumps up eagerly to my 
place, and shading his eyes looks long 
and earnestly; when he turns round again, 
there seems to be new life all over him as it 
were. 

“Not a bit of it, man; just look at that 
black place there ; can’t you see ’tis getting 
larger every moment? They have altered 
their course, I tell you, and are coming right 
at us. It is the West Indian mail-packet, 
I bet anything; I thought we must be some- 
where near its road. Here, give me the 
oar again,” and again he waves with new 
vigour. 

Shall we ever, to our dying day, forget 
when the sound of the swishing and hissing 
of the screw falls on ears that had despaired 
of ever hearing sounds from the outer world 
again ? A 

Surely no music was ever like that music. 
The great black welcome form glides past 
our boat for two or three hundred yards or 
so, and then pulls up; cheering voices, so 
pleasantly human and noisy after the hope- 
lessness and stillness, greet us. Weare saved ! 








CHAPTER VIII.—SPEECHLESS. 
" HE will live, but we fear she will never 

recover her speech.” Such was the 
great man’s verdict, whom we had called in to 
our poor waif. A waif indeed she was, friend- 
less and alone in the world, excepting for us 
two men, who little more than a week before 
had not even known of her existence. 

Cator, with his usual readiness, had soon 
found some pleasant, quiet lodgings in 
South Kensington, and there we had taken 
the poor girl ; it was difficult to think of her 
who had been brought back as it were from 
the grave itself, as a married woman. 

It had been a hard fight, but youth and 
strength had conquered at last. She would 
live, but, as the great authority said, be 
dumb for life. 

‘Some great shock to the nervous system, 
we can’t say what. It is impossible to say 
exactly of what nature; but undoubtedly 
that is the cause of entire failure of speech ; 
possibly some scene of horror that she has 
witnessed,” says Dr. McLeod, in answer to a 
question of mine. 

‘‘ She was starved, shipwrecked, you know 
—perhaps as she gets stronger—” puts in 
Cator, quickly. 

‘Indeed, I had not heard. Very dreadful ! 
very shocking ! terrible privations, of course,” 
answers Dr. McLeod blandly. ‘‘ But that 
would scarcely account for the symptoms 
which we find. Our fair patient, I should say, 
is a remarkably strong person. There has 
been something more than the effects of ship- 
wreck, or even starvation, dreadful as they are. 
Some shock, as I say, some terrible fright. 
I noticed that she was very much affected 
when she heard the cry of some young child 
in the house—she fainted, in fact. Be so kind 
as to keep all sounds of that kind from her.” 
And he takes up his hat to go. 

“Ts she conscious now ?” asks Cator. 

“Well, partly. It is difficult to say how 
much so at present. There will be lapses of 
unconsciousness now and then until she re- 
gains strength, particularly, as I say, when 
she is agitated, as she was just now by the 
child.” And then struck, I suppose, by the | 
eagerness of Cator’s face, he says, 

“You are the lady’s husband, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“No, I am not,” says Cator bluntly, and 
turns very red. He did not ask if I was, 
and presently takes his departure. 

The ship’s doctor, a kind little man, who 
had devoted himself to our waif on our way 
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home, had helped to bring her to the lodg-| can take care of her, surely,” he said almost 
ings, and there handed her over to the care | roughly when I proposed it. 


of an old friend of his, a Dr. Blackman, one 
of the right sort. He seemed attentive, 
kind, and with a readiness about him that 
inspired confidence. He got a nurse, rather 
one of the Gamp species, but a 4nd sort of 
Gamp, and one who did not appear to require 
the consolation of a perpetual teapot on the 
hob, or any consolation with which the 
famous teapot was connected, to any ob- 
trusive extent. She was quiet and orderly, 
and though Gampish of appearance and 
speech, she was not to be condemned for 
that, poor old thing. No doubt there are 
Gamps avd Gamps. At all events, she was 
the best Dr. Blackman could get in a hurry, 
and I, for my part, would far rather be 
looked after, if ill, by a homely old body 
like that, than by a fine trained nurse, coming 
down upon one with her rules and regula- 
tions. Give me an ignorant Gamp, as long 
as she has a kind heart, and not too fond 
of a private little teapot, or anything for 
which the said teapot may be made the inno- 
cent medium, if ever I should require the ad- 
ministration of one of the rapidly-increasing 
sisterhood calling themselves nurses. None 
of your scientific ones for me. . Kindness 
and sympathy, when one is sick unto death, 
come before science, in my opinion ; and 
though, of course, there is no earthly reason 
why they should not be combined, as they 
often are, rules and regulations—too much 
of them—are apt to grow into the heart and 
feelings somehow, and show themselves in a 
formality which has little of comfort in it. I 
have seen something of this, and do not 
speak from hearsay only. 
But I am forgetting my Waif, and space is 
limited. I must call her that, for want of a 
better name, for the present. As far as we 
knew, she had no friends belonging to her— 
no letter or paper of any kind was found 
upon her to give us information about rela- 
tions, or even to tell us her name. What 
linen she had on, they told us, on board ship 
was marked “H.C.” This, and the fact of her 
being a married woman, from the ring she 
wore, was positively all we knew about her. 
We supposed that the little child whom we 
buried beneath the waves of the Atlantic 
must have been her child; but she looked 
strangely young and childish to be a mother. 
Once I proposed advertising a lost “H.C.,” 


but Cator opposed me so energetically that 
I gave it up. 


“Tt is all very well just now,” I say, “ but 
by and by ”—what I was about to express 
was cut short by Cator striding out of 
the room and banging the door after him. 
Something queer had come over Cator; he 
had not been like himself ever since we were 
picked up from the waters where we had 
thought to have found our grave. However, 
I see no more of him that day, and the next 
I have very different matters to think of. 

I had written by the mail from Sydney, 
to tell my people about what time to 
expect me, being very careful, you may be 
sure, not to mention the name of the ship, 
nor the day, nor the hour of its expected 
arrival. We landed in London in the evening, 
and then I telegraphed home from my club ; 
even the most daring of my sisters, none of 
them remarkable for reticence, would scarcely 
have dared to invade the privacy of ‘hat 
sanctum. I quite expected to find a budget 
of letters awaiting me the following evening, 
clamouring for my immediate return, but, to 
my surprise, instead of letters, there was a 
telegram from Alexandrina. “Come home at 
once, father is dangerously ill,” it said. I ought 
properly to have got the telegram at eleven 
o’clock in the morning ; it came just after I 
left the club, and now it was seven at night, 
but there would be time to catch the quarter 
past nine mail, so ordering my dinner to be 
ready, I race back to the lodgings hoping to 
find Cator there, but he had not been in, and 
of course there was no knowing where he 
might be. ‘There was nothing for it but to 
leave a message with the nurse. 
“T’ll be sure and tell the gentleman, sir,” 
she says, dropping a good old-fashioned bob 
courtesy ; “but won’t you be pleased to see 
your good lady first ? she looks nicely now.” 
She evidently thinks that 7am the husband. 
“Is she conscious?” I ask. 

‘Lor’ bless yer, yes, sir, and keeps looking 
about as peart as possible, just as though she 
were a-watching or looking for summat. It 
might be you, sir, seeing you have not been 
to see her, begging your parding, since I come 
inlast night,” she says reproachfully; consider- 
ing me, without doubt, a very neglectful 
husband. 

I follow Nurse Smith obediently. 

Certainly it is a face of great beauty which 
lies back on pillows not much whiter than 
the child-like brow from which the bright- 
coloured hair is drawn back; Cator always 





“There may be a hundred lost H.C.’s; we 





would have it that it was the most lovely face 
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in the world, but I told him that he had 
never seen my sister Amy, or would not say 
so. Large grey eyes—where had I seen some 
with an expression so like them ?—look up 
at me with a kind of wonder, and then 
beyond me as if, as the nurse said, she was 
watching for or expecting something. I put 
out my hand to her, and she lays her small 


thin little one in it and smiles a sad little | 


inquiring kind of smile, but no sound comes 
from the sealed lips. 


comes shuffling down the stairs and whispers 
mysteriously, — 

“If you please, sir, begging your pardin, 
I hope you won’t be long a-gone. I be 
more monthly than general, and after 
next week I am not sure of my time at all. 
There’s Mrs. Gurney, the grocer’s wife, I am 
engaged to, and two other ladies arterwards, 
and Mrs. Gurney, she may be took any time 
What more particulars 





| arter next Monday.” 


She was very weak, |she was going to enter on, under the delusion 
B, ’ 5 ? 


fearfully weak ; even the small exertion of|that I was a married man, I did not wait to 


raising her hand brought a flush over her 
face, and look of exhaustion. 

“T won’t stay any longer, nurse; she is 
better kept quite quiet ; you will do all you 


can for her, and I shall soon be back,” I say. | 


“To be sure I will, sir, poor lamb,” answers 
Nurse Smith sympathetically. 

I say good-bye, and am moving away when 
the screaming of an infant in its shrillest, 
most ear-breaking tones is heard just outside 
the door. A look of horror comes into the 
grey eyes, which stare wildly for a moment, 
and then their long black eye-lashes close on 
the white cheek, and, with a kind of moan 


such as you may hear in an animal which has | Miss Amy is here. 
|as soon as he could speak after he was took 


ill, and my lady sent for her.” 
If I ‘ave not asked | 


been hurt, the poor girl slipped down from her 
pillows insensible. 
“Drat that child. 
Mrs. Ward times out of number 
bring it a-squalling past this door. 
four times the poor thing has gone 
along of that cross patch. It is the 
grained toad that ever I seed for a baby. 


not to 
right off 
crossest- 


mornin’ to night. We can’t ’ear it when it is | 
kep’ down in the kitchen where it ought to | 
bide.” And Mrs. Smith, very much put out, | 
bustles about with the mysterious implements | 
of her art. I did not feel anxious any longer | 
about this sudden faintness, because the 
doctor said we must expect it; but it was 
curious that it should always be connected | 
with the cry of a child’s voice. It was the| 
same thing on board ship; a lady there had 
a baby, she was very kind in keeping it out of | 
the way as much as possible, but every time 
it chanced to be heard there was a relapse 
into insensibility. 

“Maybe she ’ad a little one of her own 
once, sir, and lost it, and being weak like ”— 
I cut short Mrs. Smith’s remark by wishing 
her good evening and shutting the door. 
It is just as well that she shall think I am 
the husband for the present, if she is so 
disposed. I have not got rid of her, though ; 
as I am putting on my coat in the passage she 





It | 
squalls from night to mornin’ and from | 


| hear, but, promising to be back as quickly as 
| possible, I make good my escape, and am 
soon hurrying as fast as a mail train can take 
me homewards. 

I could see by the face of the servant who 
opened the door that all was over. I was 
too late. Whatever my father’s faults might 
'be, he was a kind master, and Slade had 
|been with him forty years. Tears were in 
the old man’s eyes, and he could not find 
voice to greet me. ‘ When was it ?” I ask. 

* At nine o’clock to night,” he answers, in 
a choked kind of way. 

“If you please Mr., I mean Sir, Ivanhoe, 
Sir Adrian asked for her 


“* When was that, Slade ?’ 
“About eight o’clock this morning. I 


That’s|had just taken up Sir Adrian’s hot water, 


when his bell rings, and I ran up quickly, 
thinking something was wrong, and found 
him in a sort of fit, right along the floor. All 
he ever said was, Where’s Miss Amy? He 
kept on calling Miss Amy all day till she 
came, about five o’clock, and she was sitting 
by him, holding his hand till he died.” 

A door opens above us, footsteps come 
quickly down the stairs, and there is Amy 
herself, pale and tear-stained. She drew me 
into one of the rooms; it had been my 
father’s study, and had a sad deserted look, 
with all his things strewn about just as he 
left them. 

“Jack, I am so thankful,” she whispers 
through her tears; “ father could not speak, 
but he knew me, and kissed me, and put his 
hand on my head, so I knew he forgave 
me. Oh, Jack! if he had died before I got 
here how could I ever have borne it? I was 
so frightened that I should be too late.” 

‘Ts Johnnie here?” I ask. 

“No; Johnnie could not come. He did 
not like my coming alone, but it could not 
be helped, for there is a confirmation at 
Chevithorne to-morrow, and he has to take a 
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lot of boys and girls. He brought me to| promised to stay another week. ‘There could 
Exeter. Come up to dear mother, Jack./be no comfort to her like the long-missed 
The girls are all together in the work-room, | companionship of her dear little daughter. 


but I have been with her ever since—— ” 


Cator met me at the door of our lodgings. 


I go up with her to say what words of com-| He had quite recovered his usual spirits 
fort are possible to my mother, who was | again and greeted me heartily. 


in great and genuine grief, though I fear I 


seemed cold and hard, for it was difficult t 


profess much grief for the loss of a father | first-rate nurse. 
who had been as a stranger to me all my life. 


‘Just you go up and see her now—she is 
ojon the sofa-- and then say if I am not a 
That old woman would 
have kept her cooped up in that room for 


So we lay Sir Adrian Jones, sixth baronet, |ever. But I soon got her out when she left.” 


in the musty old tomb of his forefathers, and 


I, his son, reign in his stead. 


My outlandish name is more hateful to 


“* What, is Nurse Smith gone ?” I ask. 
“Yes; took herself off yesterday morn- 
ing. She was very mysterious about it, but 


me than ever now ; there is never any escape | said she was /e¢ched, and must go.” 


from it, and I am obliged to have it dinned 


into my ears from morning till night. 


“Who has taken her place ?” 
“No one; but Mrs. Ward has been very 


My father made it all right for my dear|kind: she stayed up all night. Blackman 


little sister, in his will; she was to have her 


said his patient might go into the other room, 


portion like the rest, £5,000. So he must|so I carried her in yesterday, and she is 


have been relenting to his favourite child |ali the better for it. 


She can’t hear that brat 


some time before he died ; and Amy would | squalling so there. I should like to choke 
be able to have the pony carriage she had /|the little beast. She fainted yesterday from 


been longing for to save Johnnie’s long legs. 
There was so much to attend to, that it was 

a fortnight before I could get away to see 
after our invalid. My sisters could not under- 
stand at all why I should go back to town. 
I said I must see about my things, being 
determined to get ‘hem back anyhow, though 
I had little hope of any redress for the way 
we had betn treated, or chance of getting 
that scoundrel Binks punished, as he ought 
to have been. He would be sure to slip out 
of the difficulty somehow. 
“Why could I not send for my things 
then?” said my sisters, buzzing about me, 
according to their wont. Not a word did I 
say about our adventures ; to have mentioned 
the Waif, and that she was actually living 
under my protection, would have been to 
bring a hornets’ nest about my ears. At last 
I get away, though more sorry to leave my 
home than I had ever been before ; my poor 
mother was fretting so much over her loss, 
that even she was aggrieved at my leaving 
again so soon. I believe she really pined for 
and missed the continual worrying she had 
been accustomed to. She had been little 
better than a slave to my father for twenty 
years past, at least, waiting on him hand and 
foot, day and night, and now her occupation 
gone, there was nothing left for her to do 
but pine and fret. For my part I was glad 
that in her old age there was a prospect of 
a little peace for her. Poor old mother, 
she..seemed so broken down that I could 
not have borne to leave her, if Amy had not 


the infernal row.it made. I am just going 
to run round to my diggings. Will you come 
and dine with me at the club to-night? I 
will come and pick you up.” 

I say, “‘ Yes,” and he departs. 

Cator did not live at the same lodgings. 
He found out some old favourite ones of 
his, and took himself off there. There was 
only one extra room to be had at Mrs. Ward’s, 
and I had that. In my absence, though, he 
had occupied my room, to be on the look out, 
as he said, for anything that might turn up. 

I found the Waif lying on a comfortable 
sofa, drawn up to the fire, and looking placid 
and contented, though still fearfully white 
and thin. I told the nurse to get her any- 
thing that was immediately required in the 
way of clothing, for of course she had only 
just what people had given her on board the 
steamer, besides the few garments she had 
on when we found her, and the result was a 
fiery-red dressing-gown which, no doubt, Mrs. 
Smith thought quite beautiful, but which made 
the poor invalid’s face look more ghastly pale 
than ever. It set one’s teeth on edge to look 
ather. I longed to tear the excruciating gar- 
ment off, and clothe her in some delicate hue 
suited to her pretty, childlike features and 
golden hair. She welcomed me with the 
same little winning smile as before, and held 
out both her hands. As she looked up at 
me with her gentle pleading eyes, it came 
across me all of a sudden where I had seen 
eyes which, though of a different colour, had 








the same expression as the Waifs. They 
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were those of the strange lady at Brenton 
church. 

We soon found some one to take Nurse 
Smith’s place ; a pleasant little woman who 
wanted regular service. I thought I could 
not do better than engage her, at least for 
the present, until some happy chance put me 
in communication with the Waif’s friends ; 
for which I was most anxious, but which 
seemed as hopeless as ever. 

The Waif, though perfectly sensible of 
things passing round her, and understanding 
all we said, appeared to have lost all memory 
of the past. As she grew stronger I tried to 
put some questions to her. I asked her if 
she had a father or mother, or any friends or 


relations, and gave her paper and pencil to| 


write down her answer. 
less answer was, “I don’t know.” At last I 
asked her if her husband was alive. Cator 
was standing watching her with that earnest 
look which had come into his face lately. 
She looked up at him with a puzzled ex- 
pression as if studying all his features, and 
then came the usual unsatisfactory answer, 
“TI don’t know, I am not sure.” Dr. Black- 
man advised me not to let her get out of the 
habit of writing her answers to questions. 
His opinion was that if, as Dr. McLeod said, 
it had been a shock to the nervous system 
that had deprived her of speech, so a shock, 
possibly a pleasant one, might restore it, and 
there was at all events a better chance of her 
making an effort to speak if she were not| 
helped in any other way. But she never tried | 
to do so. We brought her books, took her out 
for drives, amused her in every way we could | 
think of, but the same hopeless dumbness 
remained. We had to move her to other| 
lodgings where there were no children, and 
also because Mrs. Ward grew extremely inso- | 
lent, evidently regarding our poor Waif as a 
suspicious character. Luckily her insolence | 
was lost upon the one it was pointed at. She | 
was perfectly unconscious that there was 
anything at all suspicious or strange in her 
position. 

And she was as contented and trustful as a 
child, with as little thought for the future. 
But as time went on, and she grew less of an| 
invalid, though sie was content, the situation 
became extremely embarrassing for Cator 
and me. It did not improve matters that 
Cator was soon deeply in love with her ; 
indeed I am sure he had been more or less 
so ever since he had set eyes on that pale, 
lovely face. And it was no good for me to 
tell him he was making a fool of himself, 


The invariable hope- 








for-—shall I confess it ?—I was almost as bad 
myself, though Cator never guessed it. I 
always had a weakness for helpless things, 
and I defy any one not to have loved that 
poor little, clinging, dumb thing. 

What was most serious was that my leave 
was nearly up, and to leave the Waif to 
Cator’s care entirely was what I could not 
contemplate calmly. I did not intend to give 
up my profession at once, though my sisters 
were eager for me to do so and live at home 
with them—charming prospect!!! But the 
less said about my sisters at this period 
the better. They were seriously angry 
with me for my constant absences from 
home, and scowls and unpleasant words were 
the order of the day. They made no secret 
“of being quite aware,” as they put it, that 
something underhand was going on. Ara- 
minta openly accused me of being married 
to some low person, whom I was ashamed to 
bring home, but it is unnecessary to repeat 
|the many anathemas hurled at my unfortu- 
inate self. My being the head of the family 
|did not increase their respect a morsel. I 
was still treated as if I was about five, and 
had no right to any opinion of my own. 

After many years of experience, I have 
|come to the conclusion that it is a great 
| mistake to be good-natured. If you are not 
gifted by nature with what is commonly 
called a temper, set about cultivating one 
by all means, if you don’t wish to be “sat 
upon.” 

There was no doubt about .it that some 
plan must be thought of for our Waif, and 
what plan, I racked my brains to think of. 
I never could make out whether she “tked 
Cator or not; she used to watch him some- 
times with a puzzled kind of look, and on some 
occasions I thought she shrank from him as 
if half afraid. ‘To me she had always been 





|as trustful as a confiding, affectionate child. 


I expect my more fatherly appearance in- 
spired her with confidence. 

More and more did her eyes remind me of 
those of the visitor at Brenton; there was the 
same kind of smiling light in them, and the 
vision of that gentle, beautiful face would rise 
before me during those days when I was sorely 
perplexed as to how to act. 

“Tf I only knew that her husband was 
dead for certain, I would ask her to marry 
me straight off,” Cator would say sometimes. 

“You would marry her, dumb and helpless 
as she is?” 

“Would I not? rather. I don’t believe 
she will be dumb always—no more does 
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Blackman, and he says once set the train | story. 
of association going again and her memory |cheeks by the time I have finished. 


will come back all right. Anyhow, I would 
marry her, if she would take me.” 
“It would be cruel to ask her such a 


The tears are running down Amy’s 
She 1s 
past speaking. 

“It seems to me,” says John, in his slow 
way, after thinking for some minutes, “ that 


question now; I don’t think she would under- | the best plan that I can propose is that your 


stand it at all,” I say. 

“So I think; I must wait till something 
turns up, I suppose.” 

The only plan I can possibly devise, as 
practicable at all, is to get some lady to take 
the charge of her ; and the only person I can 
think of to consult in our difficulty is as 
usual, my sister Amy. I had not mentioned 
anything about our adventures to her so far, 
hoping against hope that our invalid would 
be able in time to give us some light as to 
her belongings and destination, but time 
was getting on without the chance growing 
greater of this being the case, so there was 
nothing for it but to tell the only person upon 
whose good judgment, sense, and kind heart 
I could depend. Amy would understand the 
whole thing in five minutes, and her husband 
would be sure to see with her eyes. 

Cogitating over these matters one day, sit- 
ting bythe Waif’s sofa—she was still obliged to 
lie down a good deal—a most unusual sound 
greets us ; a double knock and the sound of 
visitors’ voices; a man’s voice and then a 
woman’s, though too indistinct to hear whom 
they belonged to. There were no other 
lodgers in the house, so they must be for us, 
which is soon very evident, as they are being 
ushered up the stairs to our floor. Cator and 
I look at each other in dismay. 

“What a fool that woman is; I told her 
never to let any one in,” says Cator. ‘There 
was no escape ; the door is thrown open, and 
who should appear, her husband looming 
largely behind her, but Amy herself. 

CHAPTER IX.—THE MYSTERY IS CLEARED. 
**C*O we have unearthed you at last, Mr. 
Fox! What in the world have you 
been hiding for? Oh!”—and Amy pulls 
herself up short. She did not see our com- 
panion on the sofa at first. 

“Amy,” I say desperately, ‘‘come with 
me ;” and somehow I manage to get her out 
of the room, and down into a little back 
parlour, which I know is never used except- 
ing on rare occasions, when our ancient 
landlord and landlady indulge in the festivity 

sof a tea-party. I had forgotten all about 
Johnnie, in the shock of Amy’s unlooked-for 
tance, but find that he has followed us. 






Waif, as you call her, should come to us for 
atime. You could trust her with us.” 

‘Oh, Johnnie ! how like you to say that!” 
exclaims his wife, and with the tears still in 
her dear bright eyes. ‘“‘ You know, Jack, we 
are not such paupers now. It could be 
managed.” 

“As to that, there need be no question 
about expense ; that of course is my affair 
entirely. John, I thank you with all my 
heart. It is more than I could have hoped 
for.” 

He grasps my hand, but says nothing. A 
man of few words is John Graham, but a 
kinder, larger-hearted man never stepped. 
“The new room at the cottage is nearly 
finished, and I tell you what we will do until 
it is ready. Mother wants all the children to 
go and stay with her, and this would be just 
the time for it, and then your Waif—I wish 
you had a prettier name for her—can have the 
two nurseries, one for herself and the other 
for her servant. You must give us time to 
get back and pack up the children, and get 
all ready, for you know we really have not 
an inch to spare at present.” 

“TI thought of giving up my study when I 
first spoke,” said Johnnie ; “must the child- 
ren really go? ‘They won't be long gone, 
will they ?” 

“No, of course not, you old stupid. Do 
you think they are going to be eaten alive ? 
As to giving up the study, that must not be 
thought of, must it, Jack? Fancy poor 
Johnnie without a den of his own to do as 
he likes with! No, we must manage better 
than that. The new room will soon be 
ready, and he shall soon have his darlings 
back, he shall; for I know I shall have no 
peace as long as those blessed infants are out 
of sight. He will be expecting telegrams all 
day long to say they are all killed, won't you, 
Johnnie ?” 

At which John tries to put on a look of 
cheerful resignation, but the loss of his child 

ren is evidently weighing on his mind. 

“ Jack, I have got the pony carriage and 
such a pretty little gray pony, I shall be able 
to take her such drives.” 

**T am afraid you will find her a dull com- 
panion. She is dumb, you know, Amy.” 





d then and there I tell them the whole 


“Yes, poor dear, but I have no doubt we 
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shall be able to make each other understand. 
And who knows what change of air and our 
pleasant society may do? Who could get 
well, I should like to know, in stuffy London 
lodgings, with two stupid men?” and Amy 
makes a face of disgust. 

“ Cator is not stupid. You will like him 
tremendously. You must see him and the 
Waif. But now just tell me how you found 
me out here.” 

“Ah! was I not clever? That’s my 
secret—quite a wonderful case of second 
sight, isn’t it? And you thought you had 
hidden so cleverly, just like that bird, what 
is it—an ostrich or a ‘partridge, that sticks its 
head in a hole and forgets all about the rest 
of its body?” said Amy, having quite re- 
covered her usual cheekiness of demeanour 
towards her only brother. 

“We met Captain Mackay just as I was 
going into your club to inquire for you, and 
he directed us,” said John. 

“ There, Sir Jack! another time when you 
want to hide, don’t tell any one where it is.” 

I remembered then that Captain Mackay 
had strolled with me after dinner to the door 
of my lodgings, two or three times, but had 
no idea that he ‘had taken such particular 
notice of the address. Indeed I had not 
given it a thought. 

“Tt is all right about Captain Mackay and 
Lucretia. Did he tell you, Jack?” says Amy. 

“No, he said nothing about it. Well, I 
can’t wish him joy. But he isa good fellow, 
and I dare say they will get along pretty com- 
fortably, barring when she is in a bad temper, 
which will be generally.” 

“Now, Jack, you mark my words—I 
know you hate that expression, so I use it— 
you know I am always right, and I tell you 
that Lucretia will be a different woman when 
she is married ; she is not bad-tempered if 
she is left alone, but Araminta and Augusta 
teaze her so. But how odd he should not 
have mentioned their engagement.” 

‘“‘T have not seen Mackay for a fortnight.” 

“ That’s how it is then; it was only settled 
last Monday. We have just come from 

3rownlands. They are very angry with you, 
Jack.” 
~ T know that ; I daren’t go home.” 

“Well, they really have some cause to 
complain, but now I am going to take your 
place as head nurse, you must be good and 
stay with them every minute till you go,” 
says Amy, looking extra cheeky. — 

“T shall do nothing of the kind. 
coming down to Brenton. 


I am 


That poor little 





thing would be frightened out of her life at 
going all alone amongst strangers.” 

“Well, I shall allow you only one week. 
We go back to-morrow, and in three days 
everything shall be ready. But, mind, if you 
are not good and do as I tell you, I shall do 
nothing to help you.” 

“ You always were a bully, Amy.” 

“Of course that is my feminine—what is 
it called—prerogative.” 

“T think, dear, if you are going up to see 
this young lady in question, that I might as 
well take myself off. There are several things 
I can be doing, and we have not too much 
time. I shall have an opportunity of an intro- 
duction before long,” remarks her husband. 

“Well, Johnnie, you do fill up a small 
room, you know, and might frighten her. 
And, oh, Johnnie, don’t forget the cot for 
baby, and Di’s new boots. I will get their 
hats to-morrow. Jack will bring me back to 
the ‘Craven’ by and by.” 

Johnnie departs on his errands, and we go 
up-stairs. I find that Cator has made good 
his escape, and that the Waif has fallen asleep. 
She did not hear me open the door, and I 
call Amy forward to look. 

“What a perfect picture! I don’t think, 
Jack, that I ever saw any one quite as beauti- 
ful before. She puts me in mind of some- 
one, though—I can’t think whom.” 

Just then she opened her eyes and looked 
wonderingly at us, as if startled. But Amy 
goes up to her, and taking her hand soon 
sets her quite at ease with her kind and 
gentle words. 

The poor girl looked very pledsed at 
Amy’s proposal, and then as if a thought 
struck her, she put out her hand to me with 
a little pleading look—it was a way she had 
when anything distressed her. 

‘‘She means she wants me to go, too,” I 
say, and Amy comforts her by telling her 
that I am certainly going. 

Cator and I had gone to the owners of the 
Victoria to have what Cator called a jolly. 


row. But there was no such thing as having 
a row at all. They were much too polite for 
that. They regretted extremely that we - 


should have suffered such “inconvenience.” 
Captain Binks, for whose character they had 
the greatest esteem, and whom, they were sorry 
to say, we could not see, for he had sailed 
immediately in another ship, had informed 
them of allthe circumstances. That he had 
lost sight of us and had waited about all 
night in the hope of finding us, and at last 
had concluded that we had fallen in with 
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some other ship, and that it was of no use/not consent to be generally, and she almost 
to wait any longer. Such was the nice little | lived out of doors. Even in a few days her 
story, which it was useless to declare was cheeks seemed to get more round, and a 
nothing but a tissue of lies. They did not small pink colourwhich made her look prettier 
wish to doubt the word of a. gentleman, |than ever came into them. She no longer 
“particularly a gentleman of my position,” | fainted at the sound of a child’s voice, but 
but they could only assure me that there |her agitation and distress were so great that 
must have been some unfortunate mistake,;we never took her near one if it could be 
and they could only rejoice that all had turned | avoided. She always put me in mind of 
out so happily. Our baggage—yes! cer-|thatbeautifullittle picture called the “Beatrice 
tainly, it was perfectly safe. By all means, | di Cenci,” though I believe it is known not to 





we could have it at once. They believed |be a real portrait of that unfortunate lady. 


we should find it quite correct. Having 


The time that Amy had portioned out to 


secured it, and not finding anything pur-/me soon went by, and onlya night and a day 


loined, there was nothing for it but to depari 
with it, which at length we did, feeling de- 
cidedly sma//. Even Cator had not a word 
left to say. There was nothing in the world 
to prove that the whole affair was not as they 
said, an unfortunate accident, and it did not 
seem worth while to get involved in endless 
law business, with so little chance on our 
side. The fact is, we had delayed too long. 
We were so taken up with our poor invalid 
that we had lost sight of Captain Binks, as 
well as the captain who brought us home. 
We had no clue to what ship the castaway 
boat belonged ; no clue to the dead sailor’s 
name; or who the little boy and the Waif 
were, and unless her memory should in time 
be awakened, there was no chance of our 
ever knowing ‘There was nothing for us to 
go upon at all. 

We had not been more than two days 
at Brenton before Cator joined me at the 
“ Bull,” an old-world inn, where I had 
taken up my quarters. He said he should 
not have a moment’s peace until he was with 
us again. I never knew a man more insanely 
in love than Cator. As I said before, not to 
love the poor girl who, up to the time I am 
speaking of, had no one to befriend her but 
ourselves, was impossible ; but to be 7” love 
with her, with any idea of marriage! Why, 


remained. 

“Your time is up, Jack ; you must be off 
to-morrow evening,” is Amy’s mandate, which 
it is useless to go against, for she is right 
there as she always was, 

“You know you leave your ‘ Waif’ in good 
hands,” she says, as we are pacing backwards 
and forwards on the little lawn in the twi- 
light. “You shall hear every mail, Jack ; 
and in six months you will resign, won’t you? 
It is really best, Jack dear. Mother is get- 
ting old to be left with so many cares upon 
her.” 

“She has plenty to take them off her 
hands,” I say. 

“But it is not like having a man about 
the place, and you know what you are to 
her. Your right place really is at home now.” 
And I promise her I will think over what 
she says. 

“But, Jack, I don’t know what on earth 
we are todo about Mr. Cator. You know 
how much we like him, and how sorry I am 
for him, but I don’t think it will quite do for 
him to be coming every day until you come 
back. It would look rather strange, wouldn’t 
it? If it would be any comfort to him to 
come now and then, you know, we should be 
glad to see him. He quite does Johnnie 
good, he is so bright and amusing.” 





one might as well have entertained such ideas 
about a child of ten years old. 

Cator was always hanging about the cot- 
tage, but Johnnie and Amy would never 
hear of his being in the way. They took to 
him immensely, and he quite supplanted me 
in the,children’s affections. 

Amy, of course, saw the state of things 
directly, and was very sorry for him, and for 
Amy to be sorry for any one was to make 
sure of her entire friendship and sympathy. 
The Waif improved wonderfully with the 
change of air. The weather was what Eng- 
lish summer weather ought to be, but will 





I perfectly agree with Amy, that it would 
look very strange indeed for him to be a con- 
stant hanger-on at their house. Some of the 
circumstances about the new inmate of the 
cottage must necessarily get known, and, as 
Cator certainly could not be represented as 
any kind of relation, the village would soon 
be all agog respecting him and his doings. 

I must speak to him, and make him under- 
stand that he could not be in and out of 
the Grahams’ house at all times when I had 
gone. Under ordinary circumstances, he 
would be the first to see that sort of thing 
himself, but he could scarcely be considered 
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to be in ‘his right mind then ; poor fellow, he 
was beside himself with love, and not re- 
sponsible for his actions. 

I promise Amy that I will make it all 
right before I go. But our difficulty in 
regard to Cator was to be solved indepen- 
dently of me, and in a way we little looked 
for. Even as we are speaking we can sce 
him sitting beside the Waif in the little 
drawing-room. She is leaning back in an 
arm-chair, and he is reading to her. 

“Poor Mr. Cator,” says Amy softly, “I 
am so sorry for him.” And we go through 
the glass doors into the room. Cator does 
not stay much longer. He and Johnnie 
and I were going to give each other a 
bachelor’s dinner at the “ Bull,” that even- 
ing, and he goes off to look up my brother- 
in-law, who is on one of his potterings about 
the village. 

“We will have a nice cosy evening all to 
ourselves, and Jane shall bring the tea in 
here. There is no fear of any more visitors 
to-night,” says Amy, sitting down by the 
Waif, and taking both her outstretched 
hands, and at which prospect she nods and 
smiles brightly. She never seems so happy 
as when with Amy. But the words are 
scarcely spoken before there is an unmis- 
takable clatter of horses’ hoofs and carriage 
wheels, which presently stop at our gate. 

“Who can it be? Surely not Mrs. Paul, 
so late as this. They dine at half-past six. 
Would you like to go, dear?” Amy asks, for 
the poor dumb girl shrinks nervously from 
strangers, and looks as if she would like to 
escape. But there was no time. The door 
was thrown open, and Amy’s neat little maid- 
servant announces “ Lady West.” 

“T am so sorry, dear Mrs. Graham, to be 
so late,” says a voice behind the door, and, 
in the graceful figure and beautiful face which 
follow it, I behold again the stranger in 
Brenton church. Without looking our way, 
we are standing close together, she goes up 
to Amy and kisses her affectionately. “I 
am so sorry, but I only got. back——” 

She stops suddenly in what she is going 
to say, for, with a strange choking noise, the 
Waif has thrown herself into my arms and 
is clinging to me almost in convulsions. At 
length with an effort which seemed almost as 
if it would break her throat, the one word 
“mamma” is forced from it. 

Lady West stood like one petrified, gazing 
at us, but when the effort is made for the 
second time to call her, she rushes quickly 
forward and clasps her daughter in her arms. 











“My Helen, my child, how did you come 
here? Where have you come from? My 
darling, cannot you speak and tell me?” 

And again the same word is moaned forth: 
of any further speech there is none. Soothed 
by Lady West’s loving words, she grew 
calmer after a time, but clung to her mother 
as if afraid of her vanishing out of sight again, 
unless held tightly ; at length, as if exhausted, 
she fell suddenly asleep with her head resting 
on her mother’s shoulder. 

And then Lady West, speaking low, told us 
that she had been in a good deal of anxiety 
about this her only child. She did not know 
whether she had left the West Indies, where 
she had been living for some time, or not. 
She had heard about the loss of some ship 
near the Azores, a few months before—burnt, 
she believed it had been—and did not know 
whether her child was in it or not. Her 
great hope had been that she would be more 
likely to come by the mail. 

On all other occasions we had been able 
to speak freely before Helen, as I am glad 
now to be able to call her, about the ship- 
wreck without her noticing, or its arousing 
any recollection apparently, but now when I 
began to speak of it, she wakened up and 
became so agitated, that I had to wait to tell 
all that there was to tell until her mother, 
having persuaded her to go to her room, had 
soothed her into quietness again. 

Poor Lady West’s grief was uncontroll- 
able when I told her the pitiful story of her 
child’s sufferings and of the death of the 
little boy. 

“Yes, he was my grandson,” she said. 
“His father died when he was about six 
months old, and I wanted Helen to come 
home at once, but she had a fever and was a 
long time recovering. Some good friends 
took care of her and she has lived with them 
ever since. She is only nineteen and a half 
now, poor darling, and I expect she dreaded 
the voyage alone. She always was such a 
clinging, loving child, and not accustomed to 
think much for herself. How can I thank 
you enough, Mr.— Mr. ——” 

“Tt is my brother Jack, Lady West,” puts 
in Amy, ignoring that I did possess a name 
of my own, as ‘yell as what is vulgarly termed 
a handle to it. 

Lady West could not help laughing, 
though her eyes were full of tears. 

“Your sister told me of her father’s death 
when she wrote, but I did not know whether 
he had left a son or not,” remarks Lady 
West. “I remember now seeing you on the 
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first Sunday at Brenton. Unfortunately I 
have not been able to stay here as much as 
I could have wished.” 

“What was the name of your daughter’s 
husband?” I ask. I had been longing to 
and yet hada curious dread of asking the 
question, for a strange presentiment was over 
me. It seemed somehow as if I could have 
answered it myself. 

“He was a Mr. Cator, a barrister—a very 
clever man ; not quite the man I should have 
chosen for my darling, but he was admirable 
as to character, I am sure, but too stern to 
make any allowance for any childish faults, 
and she was little more than a child when they 
married.” 

Amy and I look at each other silently, 
and thankful are we both when Johnnie ap- 
pears, wondering why I have not come. 
The dinner had been waiting an_ hour. 
Then seeing something is amiss, after shaking 
hands with Lady West, he waits quietly to be 
told what. And then I get him outside and 
implore him to say nothing to Cator. I 
would tell him when we were alone. Johnnie 
appeared slow from his deliberate way of 
speaking, but he was really very quick at un- 
derstanding, and deeply grieved he seemed 
at the blow which must fall on our friend. 

It was the most miserable task that ever fell 
to my lot, the telling Cator that she, whom he 
had tended and worshipped with no common 
love and devotion, was no other than his 
brother’s wife. What made it worse was that 
Cator was in the highest spirits that evening, 
singing to us, telling us stories, making 
staid old Johnnie laugh as I had never seen 
him laugh before, and seeming altogether as 
if he had not a care to trouble him. 

I never saw a man faint from sheer mental 
emotion before, and was much alarmed when 
Cator lay back in his chair with a face like 
death itself. It was impossible to break the 
shock of the news, it was hopeless ; I was as 
helpless to give comfort as if I had to tell 
him of Helen’s death. 

He was some time recovering conscious- 


where ; I shall walk to Chevithorne and walk 
about until a train turns up.” 

“T will go with you then,” I say. 

“No, don’t; many thanks, but I would 
rather be alone. Good-bye, dear old fellow, 
we have been good friends—get back to 
them and leave me alone.” 

Seeing that sympathy is only painful, I take 
a sad leave of him ; and so we part. 

When I got back I found that Lady West 
had taken Helen with her to her home. Her 
mother was very hopeful about her, but she did 
not wish her to exert herself too much at first. 

“It is so delicious to see them together, 
Jack, so perfectly happy,” says Amy, and 
then we talk about poor Cator, setting off 
lonely and grief-stricken on his wanderings 
again. 

“* How strangely it has all turned out, and 
to think of Lady West having a grown-up 
daughter! Really, excepting her grey hair, one 
would not think she was more than thirty.” 

“T never could think whom your Waif 
put me in mind of, Jack; of course she is 
just like her mother on a small scale.” 

“Hardly so handsome,” remarks Johnnie, 
and certainly Helen’s beauty, though un- 
deniable, is hardly of such a high order as 
her mother’s. 

I go next morning to take leave of Lady 
West, and find her in sad distress. 

“Helen is not so well. Such a strange 
thing happened: our gardener’s wife has a 
baby about ten months old, and a little 
while ago when we were out I called her to 
us—I thought it would amuse Helen, but 
when she saw it she looked perfectly terrified, 
and shrieked, and has been almost fainting 
ever since.” 

‘She has some painful association with 
children,” I answer, “but we have not been 
able to find out what it is.” 

“You say that her little boy died in the 
boat. She knew nothing about that, I sup- 
pose,” asked Lady West. 

“She could not have; she was uncon- 
scious.” 

“Then I think it would be as well to tell 








ness, but when he did he struggled bravely 
against the blow ; he stood up as if to shake 
off his weakness, though all the life and 
hope seemed to have gone out of his face, 
and his voice did not sound like his own as he 
said, 

“T must get away from here directly, 
Jones ; will you tell her? I will go at once.” 

“You cannot really; there is no train to- 
night. You had better wait,” I say. 


her.” 

“You think she would understand ?” 

“‘T feel sure she would,” answered Lady 
West, who seemed a person of particularly 
calm, quiet sense. “TI will try at once ; some- 
thing must be done to rouse her,” and open- 
ing a door she went into a room adjoining. 
Presently she returned and beckoned to me. 
“Helen wants to see you; will you go in 








“No, I must be off on the tramp some- 


alone ?” she asks. 
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Helen was lying on a sofa, looking pale 
and tired, but composed; she put out 
her hands to mine in the old familiar way, 
but a look of great anxiety came into her 
face, as she made an effort to say something. 
I make out what sounds like the word kill, 
but it is no good, and she takes up a little 
slate near her and writes, though her hand 
shakes so that she can scarcely hold the 
pencil, 

“Did he die? They did not kill him ?” 

At her strange question all the horror of 
the scene, which the poor girl must have 
witnessed, seems suddenly to stand out before 
me. Men, desperate and mad with hunger, 
fighting over a poor little baby; one man 
demanding its life, and the other defend- 
ing it, and with his last dying strength 
hurling the would-be murderer overboard, 
and then sinking back to die. And the 
mother, in her despair blind with terror, not 
knowing what had happened, and _ falling 
into the trance-like state in which we found 
her. It was all plain enough now. 

Gently as I can I repeat to her the story her 
mother had already told her, of how her little 
boy had died beside her in the boat, and how 
we had buried him with all care and reverence 
beneath the waves of the ocean. I cannot 
help a thrill of great happiness as I see, 
instead of the vacant expression at any 
reference to the past, she seemed thoroughly 
to understand what I said ; the vague look of 
fear had gone, and she was crying quietly. 
Speech might be slow in coming, but the 
spell was broken, the lips, mute so long, un- 
sealed. What Dr. Blackman had put so 
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much faith in had come to restore our much- 
cherished Waif at last. 

“ And 
she wrote. 

“You mean Mr. Cator ?” 

She looks at me in wonder for a moment, 
and tries to say the word—gives it up and 
writes down, “‘ My husband is dead, I think.” 
I tell her it is so, and that Mr. Cator is his 
brother, whereat the bewildered expression 
gives way to one of great pleasure, and she 
manages to say, “‘ So glad. 

Her mother comes in with the doctor, who 
is surprised to see how little his patient looks 
like an invalid. I take leave of them, but 
promise, spite of Amy’s admonition, to run 
down again before leaving England. 

It is seven years since I joined my regiment 
for the last time in India, and for six out of 
these Helen has been my wife. Amy, our 
well-beloved sister, lies with a baby boy in 
her arms beside my father in the family 
resting-place; the crushing sorrow of her loss 
the only grief that has darkened the years 
that have been otherwise full of happiness ; 
and we are all of us more or less scattered. 
Only Araminta and Alexandrina remain out 
of the seven sisters at the old home, but it 
would take too long now to say what has 
become of the rest. 

Cator I have only seen once since he left 
Brenton, at a railway station; and but for 
his voice I should not have known him. I 
have not met him since, but some day we 
hope and believe that he will come and take 
his place amongst us—our friend and our 
brother. 


that gentleman— where is he?” 


PLB LER 


Flenri ‘ARNAUD. 


¢ T is generally admitted that the 
love of home is one of the 
strongest of the sentiments that 
animate the human breast. The 
seaman’s eye grows brighter when 
his vessel’s prow points once more towards 
his native land. ‘The wanderer’s heart beats 
more quickly as he enters upon the final 
stage of the journey that will bring him back 
at last. Men, strangers in their birthplace, 
meet far away as friends, drawn by the tie of 
blood and race, and, clasping hands, ask in 
kindly accents for news from the “old 
country.” Such love of home it was that, 
two hundred years ago, led the exiled Wal- 
VOL. XIV, 





denses to determine, at all hazards, to cross 
the towering mountains that lay between 
themselves and their native valleys. The 
persecutions to which they had been sub- 
jected might weil have crushed all hope and 
checked all enterprise. The revccation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and the order given by 
Louis XIV. to the Duke of Savoy to compel 
them to accept Catholicism, had forced them 
to take up arms. But the odds were too 
unequal, and their efforts proved futile against 
the combined forces of their opponents. 
Large numbers were taken prisoners, and 
many more were compelled to emigrate. 
About a thousand, yielding partly to threats, 
2 ¢ 
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partly to persuasion, formed a home in 
Brandenburg ; but the majority, after seeking 
refuge in the Palatinate and Wurtemburg, 
and being driven thence by their enemies, 
settled at last in Switzerland, attracted pro- 
bably not more by the kindness of the Swiss 
than by the resemblance which the con- 
formation of the country bore to the valleys 
they had loved so well; and again arose, 
strong and powerful in the minds of the 
people, the passionate longing for home, 
and that longing grew into a purpose, and 
that purpose into a resolve that would need 
but little to shape itself into action, for in 
some respects the time seemed propitious. 
On the throne of England sat the third 
William, sometime Prince of Orange, a firm 
friend to the Waldensian cause. On the 


were blocked by the forces of France and 
Savoy. It thus became absolutely necessary 
for them to take the least frequented paths, 
in order, if possible, to avoid meeting with 
larger bodies of men than they could en- 
‘counter with any probability of victory. But 
| for this Arnaud—who had changed his name 
to Latour, that of his birthplace—was pre- 
pared. He placed sentinels, and threw out 
scouting parties wherever necessary, and 
divided his force into nineteen companies, 
each under a separate leader, the whole army 
(if it may be so styled) being divided into 
ithree parts — centre, van, and rearguard. 
| With the first day’s march was commenced a 
method which was continued throughout the 
journey, that of seizing as hostages every 
| person of note with whom they came in con- 





frontier the troops of Savoy no longer barred} tact. As a rule, these hostages were well 
the way. The hour had come, and with the treated, but were requested, or perhaps com- 
hour, as ever, came the man; and in Henri) pelled, to do all in their power to facilitate 
Arnaud, one of their own preachers, the | the progress of their captors. Probably the 
wanderers found a leader who to earnest) real reason for adopting this plan was that 
piety united dauntless courage, and combined ! the possession of a number of notabilities as 
indomitable energy with military skill. Of] prisoners would enable the expedition to con- 
Arnaud’s earlier life but little is known ; but, | duct its march with less fear of interruption 
according to the best authorities, he was born ; from its enemies, who, unless in overwhelming 
in 1641, and therefore had nearly reached his | numbers, would hesitate to attack when such 
fiftieth year when he led the expedition. There|a course would lead only to the immediate 
is a curious old French book called the | execution of the hostages. And such proved 
“Glorieuse Rentrée,” which, according to|to be the case. Reaching Cluses, at the 
some, is the work of Arnaud himself, but} commencement of their journey, and finding 
according to others is simply an account of| the place strongly fortified, it was given out 


the expedition, written by an unknown hand, 
but edited and revised by the leader. How- 
ever that may be, the details of the unusual 
and unprecedented difficulties which had to 
be met, and the determination and _perse- 
verance with which they were overcome, bear 
evidence at once to the high abilities of 
Arnaud and the wonderful endurance of his 
followers. The spot selected for their ren- 
dezvous was near Nyon, in the Pays de Vaud, 
on the north of the Lake of Geneva. At that 
time a dense forest existed, in which they 
were able to conceal themselves, being at the 
same time sufficiently near to populous towns 
to be in a position to obtain all necessary 
supplies.. On the night of the 16th of August, 
1689, they embarked on the waters of the 
lake, though not without the loss of some of 
their number, who, owing to the escape of the 
hired boatmen, were prevented from joining 
their companions. ‘The highest estimate of 
those who safely landed on the opposite shore 
falls short of 1,000, all told. And now their 
real difficulties commenced. Their enemies 


that, if a peaceful passage were not allowed, 
their prisoners would be put to death. Of 
three gentlemen belonging to the town, whom 
they were successful in capturing, two were 
detained, and the townsmen, unwilling that 
their friends should be slain, allowed the 
| Waldenses to continue their course unmo- 
lested. 

As with Cluses so with Sallanches, which 
they also passed undeterred ; and for a 
time their obstacles now lay with Nature 
rather than with man. Below them foamed 
the Arve, above them towered the Alps, 
pathless and desolate—an icy barrier set 
against a stormy sky. 

But to hearts like theirs, beating high with 
hope of freedom and with love of home, the 
mountains lost their terrors. So, pressing 
onwards and upwards, the wanderers pur- 
sued their way, taking from almost every 
village or hamlet that they passed some pri- 
soner, more for their own safety than from 
any other reason. And it is said that they 
who were already made captives often pointed 








had taken the alarm, and the main roads 


out to Arnaud the most important persons in 
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the locality, with the words, “There is a fine 
bird for your cage.” While passing Mont 
Cenis, they seized the baggage of the Papal 
Legate, but Arnaud ordered it to be restored. 
This was at once done, with the exception of 
some State papers, which appear to have 
been retained for the sake of the information 
which they contained. 

Thus for eight days they were enabled to 
continue their course without opposition ; 
but their struggles were now to commence. 
Hitherto they had encountered the forces 
of Nature; they had now to contend with 
the enmity of their foes. At the valley of 
Salabertraud they found a large body of 
troops ready to dispute their advance, while 
another, which had allowed them to pass 
unmolested, was closing in on their rear. 
Their own force was now only about 
700; but, though outnumbered, they boldly 
advanced. As they neared the enemy, Ar- 
naud, always watchful, ordered them to fling 
themselves down, thus escaping a tremendous 
fire, which would have decimated their ranks ; 
then, springing up, they rushed onwards with 
irresistible enthusiasm, and succeeded, after 
a sharp struggle, in defeating their opponents 
with but slight loss to themselves. As the 
strife terminated, it became evident that 
some of the enemy had mingled with their 
own force. ‘These, of course, could not 
have been the regular French soldiery, but 
were probably countrymen or inhabitants of 
the district who were serving as auxiliaries. 
But the Waldenses, flushed with victory, 
would give no quarter. ‘The word for the 
day for themselves was “‘ Angrogna,” but the 
strangers, misunderstanding it, or unable to 
pronounce it perfectly, were almost all de- 
tected and put to death. The only excuses 
for the Waldenses are the paucity of their 
own numbers and the unsparing rigour with 
which they had hitherto been treated by 
their enemies, It was the old Jewish plan 
on a smaller scale, “Say now, Shibboleth ; 
and he said, Sibboleth; for he could not 
frame to pronounce it right. Then they 
took him and slew him at the passages of 
Jordan.” 

By this victory they secured a quantity of 
arms and ammunition, beside many other 
necessaries, and they would -willingly have 
remained to enjoy rest and repose. But 
Arnaud was inexorable, and the journey was 
resumed, Onwards they went, onwards and 
upwards through the night, till before and 
beneath them, dimly visible in the cold gray 
dawn, lay the land they had toiled to win, 





and with scarcely a halt they pressed on, till 
they reached one of their own well-remem- 
bered valleys at Pralis. Their old parish 
church was still standing, They entered it, 
and removed the altar and various adorn- 
ments and furniture of the Roman Catholic 
service, restoring the, building to its original 
simplicity. From a rude pulpit raised at the 
doorway Arnaud preached to them, after 
the 74th Psalm had been sung, from the 
words, ‘‘ Many atime have they fought against 
me from my youth up.” The day was Wed- 
nesday, August 28th, 1689, the twelfth day 
from the commencement of their enterprise. 
So far as reaching their destination, was con- 
cerned, their efforts had been crowned with 
success ; but they had need to be watchful 
and resolute. Their ranks were thinned by 
battle and hardship, their families were . far 
away, probably with the kindly Swiss, for it is 
certain that few, if any, could have accom- 
panied the expedition on its march, Even 
now, therefore, their fortunes were desperate, 
and a mingled sentiment of hope and fear, 
the former springing from the. recollection of 
their victories, the latter from the over- 
whelming forces they might yet have to en- 
counter, began to influence them, and. par:, 
tially to render. them reckless... The town of 
Boti, near at hand, was taken by assault and 
pillaging commenced, but the high character 
and influence of Arnaud checked the spread 
of disorder, and, recalled the more-turbulent 
to their ranks. He then. drew up new rules 
for his followers, to be observed upon oath, 
which all took willingly, and which bound 
them all and each to do nothing without the 
consent of the rest; to abstain from rifling 
or plundering the dead, wounded, or pri- 
soners ; to be obedient to their officers, and 
to consider the benefit and safety of the 
whole number as superior to that of any one 
individual. 

The officers themselves were to look to the 
condition of their men, to see them well sup- 
plied with arms and ammunition, and to 
suppress any approach to profanity or blas- 
phemy, a common vice of camps. There is 
something about their proceedings that re- 
minds us of Cromwell’s Ironsides, and it 
need not be forgotten that they had, in former 
times, no better friend than the Lord Pro- 
tector. The oath ended with a solemn 
engagement to restore the Saviour's kingdom. 

And they had need of all their resolution 
and dogged, steady determination to sustain 
them now. On every side were foes—the 
hosts of France, the soldiers of Savoy. 
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Their own band decreased in numbers| need be, to die at their posts. But again, 
almost daily, and it seemed only by a miracle| when apparently all hope had fled, a way of 
that they could exist at all, considering the | escape presented itself. One of their number, 
circumstances in which they were placed. | well acquainted with the country, pointed out 
The fall of Villar (though the Savoyard | a track down the mountain suited only to the 
garrison escaped) was a slight encouragement, | hardy mountaineer or chamois-hunter, and 
and they shortly afterwards succeeded in| expressed his conviction that he could pass 
gaining possession of the valley of St. Martin, | along it unnoticed. If he, why not others ? 
one of the principal valleys that they once|So, when night deepened, the attempt was 
had called theirown. This they held during | made, and was successful. 
the harvest-time, reaping the corn, gathering) At break of day French and Savoyards 
the fruits, and storing both in their mountain| formed their ranks for assault, and scaled 
fastnesses. Well for them that they were| the frowning rocks above them with cries of 
rapid in their toil. Scarcely was it ended} triumph, only to find the defences unte- 
than an overpowering force of the enemy | nanted ; while in the dim distance far away 
showed itself, and they were compelled to re-| the sharper-sighted could just discern the 
treat under cover of the night. The French} long, dark column of the fugitives. 
commander, the Marquis de Parelle, was} Pursuit was ordered and commenced, but 
cautious in his movements, and by the time| ere the main body of the soldiery had neared 
he reached the Waldensian camp they were! their prey a sudden change of policy sepa- 
far away amid the Alps, fugitives once more. | rated France from Savoy, and the duke, now 
But now, with their numbers reduced to|an enemy of his recent kingly ally, sent am- 
about four or five hundred, with the rigour! bassadors in hot haste to the Waldenses to 
of winter as well as the strength of their foes| secure their aid. This completely checked 
opposed to them, how were they to continue| the onward movement of the French forces, 
the struggle? But that indomitable leader/and, after preliminaries had been gone 
who had brought them through so many/through between the Savoyard envoys and 
dangers still guided and animated them, and/| Arnaud, all was satisfactorily arranged—at 
by his ability and foresight they were, for a|least, for a time. The Waldensians garri- 
time at least, placed in comparative safety.|soned Boti and :Villar, and it now seemed 
Towering high above the road to Piedmont |as if the “men of the valleys,” so long the 
was a rocky mountain, known as the Balsille, | victims of tyranny and persecution, were to 
one of those natural strongholds which | enjoy freedom and peace. But the favour of 
lend themselves readily to purposes of] princes is deceitful. In 1696 the duke re- 
defence. newed the alliance with France, and by the 
To the Balsille, by a consummate stroke | treaty then concluded, and aimed at the re- 
of generalship, Arnaud led his force, and, | formed faith, about 2,000 persons were com- 
once there, they fortified themselves in such| pelled to leave their native land once more. 
a manner as to render any attack a matter of| But this time they went, not as helpless fugi- 
extreme difficulty to the enemy. So winter| tives, but as men who had by their own 
passed away, but with the spring the com-| energy and valour won themselves a name, 
manders of the combined French and Savoy-| and aided, moreover, by the sympathy and 
ard troops determined on a supreme effort to| help of the Dutch and English Courts. In 
capture the position. | Wurtemburg, at last, they settled and made 
The eagle wasin his aerie, would the hunters|their home. As strong in their hearts as. 
bring him down? A summons to surrender| ever was the love of their native valleys, but 








was answered firmly in the negative, and an 
attempt made by about 500 men to enter at 
the weakest point of the defences was baffled 
by Arnaud’s unsleeping vigilance. 

A regular siege then commenced. Heavy 
cannon were brought up, and on the 14th of 
May the batteries opened upon the Walden- 
sian defences, the lower part of which speedily 
crumbled away under the continuous fire. 
Favoured by a slight fog, the defenders be- 
took themselves to the higher ground, and 
prepared to continue the struggle, and, if 


stronger than even the love of home was 
the love of freedom -—that freedom which 
should enable them to worship God after 
their own consciences and in their own way. 
And with them went the pastor-general whose 
unfailing energy and vigilance had been their 
chief safeguards against a cruel and unrelent- 
ing foe, whose indomitable spirit had sup- 
ported them in the hour of, danger and 
cheered them on amid the countless diffi- 
culties of the glorious return. From more 
than one monarch came offers of place and 
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And hid the brightness of the sky. 
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power, of rank and fame ; but to all Arnaud’ spirit went home, winging its way from earth 


turned a deaf ear. 

With his devoted followers he had long 
fought and suffered, with them he would re- 
main. In the little village church at Sch6n- 
berg he and they worshipped together, till, 
in 1721, the summons came, and the brave 


to the God who gave it. 

The church in which he officiated is still 
preserved, and among the men of the valleys 
legend and song still gather round the name 
of Henri Arnaud and the story of “ The 
Glorious Return.” R. W. STANSBY-WILLIAMS, 





In THE June ‘Wooos. 


“THE leaves were thick on every tree, 
Upon the thorn the hawthorn bloomed, 
And with its scented breath perfumed 
The summer air for her and me. 


It was an old wood, and the stems 
Were clothed with ivy, thick and strong, 
That grew and coiled itself along, 

And crowned the trees with diadems. 


The sun could never pierce the blind, 
There was a cool, unbroken shade, 
And the wild bees soft music made, 

And birds came there their young to find. 


A dear hand rested on my arm, 

A head upon my shoulder lay, 

Yet grief was in our hearts that day, 
And life had lost its greatest charm. 


And while we stood to say “ Good-bye,” 


The scathing rain began to fall, 
And sombre clouds o’ershadowed all, 





And, then, upon a lofty fir, 
A thrush sang in the rain, and cried, 
‘Where is my bride, my bonnie bride ? 
O rain, what is become of her ?”’ 


A dove cried, sadly, on her nest, 
“Where is my love that courted me? 
Why is it that no more I see 

The purple velvet of his breast ?”’ 


And the rain said, “ Your loves are dead, 
They come no more in sun or rain, 
Your voices seek them all in vain, — 

Love cannot stir the lifeless head.” 

And sheltering from the rain, I cried, 


“You are not dead, my voice you hear; 
You can be still my very dear, 


Although you may not be my bride.”’ 


{nd while we stood to say ‘‘ Good-bye,”’ 
The rain, relenting, ceased to fall, 
The sun began to smile on all, 


And gladness filled the earth and sky. 


J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 
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Fue Leqenp of THE Joan's (MouTu. 


EW things are more to be re- 
. gretted in this age of practical 
utility, than the growing dis- 
regard of the country folk for 
those sometimes quaint, and 
often terrible legends which at one time 
threw an air of romance over nearly every 
gray ruin and ancient manor-house in the 
kingdom, But, alas! railroads and school- 
boards have dealt ruthlessly with ghosts and 
haunted castles, and such superstitions are 
voted childish, and banished to the nursery. 
Still there are certain spots about which 
hangs an air of mystery and unnatural gloom 
so striking that it is impossible for the most 
unsuperstitious to look at them without feel- 


! 


At the next village at which I stopped I 
was able to gather no more information about 


the stone than that it went by the name of 


the Toad’s Mouth, and that it was considered 
unlucky to pass it at night ; but on arriving at 
my destination, which was a friend’s house in 
the neighbourhood, my friend, an ardent 
‘collector of old histories‘and sayings, con- 
| firmed the superstitious feeling with which I 
| had already begun to regard the stone, by 
| recounting to me the following story : 
| In the year 869, a few years only after the 
final consolidation of the Saxon kingdoms 
into one under King Egbert, and before 
enough time had elapsed to allow that 


|monarchy to settle down into the homo- 


ing a vague hankering after some plausible geneity of a united kingdom, the Danes had 
reason for the curious effect produced by | for many years established themselves in 
them. Sometimes it is an old house, deserted | colonies in the southern part of Northumbria. 
and time-worn, over which hangs this spell ;} The history of the north-eastern counties of 
sometimes a lake hidden in the unfrequented | England enables us to trace the effect of 
depths of a wood, and whose dark surface | their fiery blood long after they ceased to 
receives a deeper gloom from the shadows | exist as a separate people. 
of the ancient trees that overhang its bank. | Many of the Danes, and more especially 
Should the romantic traveller fail to dis-| those who had formed part of the earlier 
cover from the inhabitants of the neighbour. | marauding bands, had long given up their 
hood the legend with which his fancy has | old habits of robbery and bloodshed, and 
endowed the spot, he may perchance be | now lived quietly enough upon the lands 
tempted to draw upon his imagination for which they had seized; generally at peace 
some strange story in keeping with the spirit| with the neighbouring Saxons, but neverthe- 





of the scene. 

Such an experience happened to me some 
years ago while travelling in the northern 
counties of England. I was driving one 
evening over one of the wildest moorland 
parts of the kingdom, when at a turn of the 
road which took me round a very bold 
escarpment of rock, I was struck with the 
singular appearance of a huge boulder* that 
stood by the side of the road, the upper 
portion jutting far over it, and apparently 


ready at any moment to fall and crush the 


passing traveller. 

_ But it was not so much the size and 
situation of the stone that struck my fancy, 
as the extraordinary resemblance that a deep 
fissure, dividing it half in two, gave it to the 
figure of a vast toad. I drew rein, and 
gazed at this peculiar formation for some 
time, and the more I gazed the more my 
wonder grew at the perfection of the re- 
semblance. 


* A rock near Sheffield, which bears the singular 
but appropriate name of ‘‘ The Toad’s Mouth.” 





less holding them, as is usual with conquer- 
ing races, in a certain amount of contempt as 
an inferior people. Thus they were, though 
| dwellers in the country, not of the country, 
and open contempt on their side was repaid 
by concealed dislike on the other, which was 
| perhaps the deeper from the fact that these 
settlements served as convenient gates for 
|the entrance of fresh bands of adventurers 
into England, to reap the fruits of the un- 
| fortunate Saxons’ industry. 

One of the chief men among these Danish 
| settlers was the old Jarl Hako, who was 
| regarded by his countrymen with universal 
respect. He had been the leader of one of 
the first bands of Danes that landed in that 
part of the country, and whether it was 
owing to his possession of a more prudent 
character than is common among. such 
adventurers, or whether it was the influence 
of the Saxon lady Hilda, whom he married, 
in violation of his countrymen’s prejudices, 
certain it is that, instead of returning to his 
own country, to waste in riotous orgies the 
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wealth he had gathered by his expeditions, 
he determined to settle in a part of the 
country which his countrymen were already 
beginning to occupy. 

He was welcomed with cordiality by his 
future neighbours, and his foresight and pru- 
dence were in time rewarded with a greater 
share of riches than he could have ever hoped 
to collect by the more adventurous life of a 
viking. As he increased in wealth he en- 
larged his house, and lived in greater ostenta- 
tion, so that at the time of our story there 
was not a man in the whole settlement of the 
Danes who could boast of a greater and more 
widely-extended influence. 

Naturally more liberal-minded than the 
majority of his countrymen, Hako did not 
exhibit to the extent that they did any 
offensive airs of superiority over his Saxon 
neighbours, and this, together with the con- 
nection formed by his marriage with a Saxon 
wife, caused him to be regarded with kindly 
eyes by the subject race, and even to a cer- 
tain extent looked up to as their patron. 





tended to take the veil. The secret of her 
repugnance, however, was not religion, but 
love. 

The happy object of her affections was 
young Cedric, the son of her mother’s only 
brother, and Hilda’s companion from. her 
earliest childhood. Nor was her love mis- 
placed : Cedric was not more superior to all 
other men she had seen for his physical than 
for his mental gifts, and if no one in that 
part of the country could hope to compete 
with him successfully at running or leaping, 
his frank good-nature, and happy, generous, 
though impulsive spirit, were not likely to’ be 
underestimated, when contrasted with’ the 
more fiery and selfish character of his rivals. 
Except among the avowed suitors of Hilda, 
Cedric was popular with the young men for 
his pre-eminent excellence in all their manly 
exercises, and among his seniors for the 
unaffected modesty of his demeanour towards 
them. His handsome face and fine figure 
would have been sufficient of themselves to 
ensure him favour with the fair sex, so that 


During the lifetime of his wife his house was | had not his external advantages been accom- 
frequented by the wealthier franklins of the | panied by faithfulness of heart, Hilda might 
district, but unhappily, after acting as a bond | have had reason to tremble for her dominion 
of union between the two races during the | over him. 


last five years of her wedded life, the Lady 


But though courteous to all, Cedric was 





Hilda died, leaving behind her one child, a 
daughter, named after her mother, and who 
had now reached the age of sixteen years, 
and the threshold of womanhood. 

Never was child more tenderly loved by 
a father, and never was that love better 
returned, or more fully deserved. Hilda’s 
was a style of beauty much rarer in those 
days than now. From her mother she had 
inherited the noble proportions that were the 
birthright of the Saxon race, and to these were 
added the black hair and lustrous eyes of the 
Dane. From her mother too, she had in- 
herited a beauty of feature and a power of 
intellect that stamped her as immeasurably 
above all her fellows. The daughter and 
heiress of a man of Hako’s wealth might 
under any circumstances have been secure 
against neglect on the part of the young men 
of the neighbourhood, and when to such an 
advantage she added that of distinguished 
beauty, it is not remarkable that Hilda 
should have found many competitors for her 
hand. 

But to one offer after) another Hilda 
returned the same answer, an unfavourable 
one, and so often had she repeated her 
declaration of disinclination to marry, that it 





was beginning to be rumoured that she tis eboner progress of his followers, most of 


not a man to open his heart to the first 
person he met: on the contrary, few there 
were who could boast of having passed be- 
yond the barrier of mere cordial acquaint- 
ance into the jealously-guarded circle of 
friendship with him. One only shared his 
inmost thoughts and hopes, though so dif- 
ferent from him in character as to make their 
intimacy somewhat wondered at. 

This was Rollo,the son of an old comrade- 
in-arms of Jarl Hako, to whose care he had 
been consigned by his dying friend. |» Hako 
had thoroughly carried out his promise of 
protection, and indeed so strong an affection 
soon grew up in the old man’s heart for the 
lad that, had the promise never been given, 
it would have made no abatement in his 
kindness to him. At length a circumstance, 
which occurred a short time before the date 
of this story, determined the old Jarl to 
adopt Rollo as the successor to such portion 
of his possessions as he could not well leave 
to his daughter. 

Hako was travelling in an unsettled part 
of the country, where the boundaries of the 
Danish and Saxon territories met, when, 
absorbed in contemplation, he pressed. for- 
ward with so little regard for the necessarily 
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‘evenings that their power was chiefly felt and 


“over, Rollo would take his harp and sing to 
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whom were on foot, and none so well 
mounted as himself, as to leave them all, 
with the exception of Rollo, behind. Nor 
did he perceive his lonely position before an 
arrow, shot suddenly from a covert by the 
side of the path, wounded his horse, which 
threw him bruised and stunned upon the 
ground. 

Two robbers, of the kind that are ever 
found in such disputed territories levying 
black-mail or robbing both sides with credit- 
able impartiality, immediately rushed towards 
the wounded man with drawn swords, and 
had not Rollo stood over the body of his 
prostrate master and defended it with the 
most desperate valour, Hako most assuredly 
would never have opened his eyes in this 
world again. : 

On the approach of the retinue the robbers 
fled, and when, some time afterwards, Hako 
recovered his senses, and learned how nar- 
rowly he had escaped being murdered, his 
gratitude towards Rollo was unbounded, 
nor was it diminished on his hearing that his 
saviour had been desperately wounded in his 
defence. This gratitude culminated in the 
adoption already spoken of. 

Rollo was as different from Cedric as it 
was well possible to be, and beside Cedric’s 
stately proportions his own slight form might, 
at first sight, have seemed insignificant. But 
what his figure lacked in physical strength his 
face made up in its weird and singular beauty. 
Of a perfect oval, rarely seen in these northern 
regions, his face would have compelled the 
admiration of the most careless observer. But 
all attention was drawn from the rest of his 
features by the wonderful spell of his eyes. 
They were large and black, and lustrous or 
fiery as the mood and humour of their owner 
prompted. But it was in the long winter 


wondered at, for then, the evening repast 


sit wild songs of the old vikings, or the deeds 
“of the grim and shadowy god-heroes of the 
old northern mythology. And as he sang, 
the pale cheeks would flush, and the wonder- 
ful eyes glow with an unearthly light, that 
scared the superstitious onlookers, and con- 
firmed the rumour that was current among 
the household, that Rollo the Scald, as he 
was called, had communication with myste- 
rious powers, and saw, at times, sights to 
which all other mortal eyes were closed. 
Cedric was to Rollo the impersonation of 
the heroic virtues of which he sang, and as 
such he loved him with all the love of which 


his passionate nature was capable. The 
feelings of Cedric, however, towards his 
young friend were of a more mixed character, 
and while he no doubt felt for him a good 
deal of that affection which it was impossible 
for Rollo not to inspire, it was alloyed by a 
perhaps unacknowledged feeling of contempt 
for his incompetence in those rough and 
manly pursuits in which he himself delighted. 
For his songs he could feel no admiration, 
but rather wonder, as for things beyond his 
comprehension. 

To Rollo, Cedric had long since opened 
his heart concerning his love for Hilda, and 
many had been the consultations which they 
had held as to the best means of overcoming 
Jarl Hako’s anticipated opposition to their 
union ; for, although he had married a Saxon 
himself, Hako still held the feeling of the 
superiority of his race strongly enough to 
object to his example being followed by his 
daughter. 

But when was love not hopeful? Secure 
in each other’s affection, Hako's opposition 
seemed to the lovers only to require en- 
treaties to overcome it; and little there was 
to interfere with their mutual happiness till 
a blow from a totally unexpected quarter 
dashed all their hopes to the ground, and 
separated them from each other, apparently 
for ever. A new descent was made upon the 
coast by a strong body of Danes, and this 
was followed by a general outbreak of their 
countrymen throughout Northumbria, cul- 
minating in an invasion of the Saxon terri- 
tories by a powerful Danish army, under two 
celebrated chiefs, Hungar and Hubba. 

Cedric’s post was with his country’s de- 
fenders, and thither he hastened on the first 
symptom of the storm. For a time the 
Danes swept all before them, but at last, in 
a desperately-contested battle, they were 
defeated, and peace for a time, apparently, 
restored. 

Well did Cedric do his duty in his 
country’s defence, both in retreat and in 
victory ; and when, on the close of that day 
which crowned the Saxons with success, he 
received the acknowledgments of Ethelred 
himself for his bravery on the field, the 
young warrior’s lot was envied by many who 
had seen much more service than he. But 
to Cedric all the honour he had gained was 
valueless by the side of what he had lost. 
Thoughts of Hilda, and her possible lot as 
the wife of some barbarous adventurer, 
tormented him, until, at last, he determined 
after the defeat of the Danes to return to the 
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haunts of his boyhood, and brave all danger | which he was in danger of drowning, and was 
to see his love once more. only saved by the gallant efforts of young 

The resolve was not long made ere it was| Cedric, would have roused gratitude in most 
carried out ; and, attired as a Danish soldier,!men, but in Ulfs heart there was no room 
Cedric set off on his dangerous journey into| for such a generous feeling; and ever after 
the enemy’s country. that time they had, as if by mutual consent, 

_ Partly owing to good fortune, and partly to| avoided each other as much as possible 
his ready address, and in one or two cases! Hence Cedric’s surprise at the entrance of 
to his speed of foot, Cedric arrived at his| any one from Jarl Hako’s house to his hiding- 
journey’s end without accident, and found| place was accompanied with consternation 
shelter in the hut of a forester of mixed} when he recognised in the intruder a man 
blood, who had on former occasions proved| from whose good will he had so little to 
his friendship for him. | hope. 

All day long he lay concealed in the| He was not, however, left long in suspense 
forester’s hut, but regularly the night saw|as to the cause of the visit, when the monk, 
him in the neighbourhood of Hako’s house, assuming an air of profound deference, 
now fortified and strengthened by ditches and| addressed him in the following words : ‘‘ My 
stakes. Here he would wander for hours up| Lord Cedric, I am aware that you little 
and down, as only a lover can, watching for| expected to see me here, and have little 
signs, which it was impossible for him to see,| pleasure in my presence, and justly so. But 
of his lady’s presence. |I come to acknowledge an error, to ask 

For a week had this midnight wandering | forgiveness, and, to some extent, to make 
gone on, and ,Cedric had gathered no more| atonement for the many wrongs I have done 
satisfaction from his adventure than the|you, by endeavouring to serve you in a 
information which the forester furnished to| matter that nearly concerns your happiness.” 
him, that the Lady Hilda was still unmarried. | Cedric not replying, the monk went on: “I 
He was one day sitting in moody contem-| will not ask you to believe in my friendship 
plation on a log of wood, that formed an| towards you, until I have given proof of my 
important part of the furniture of the hut,| wish to serve you. Fortunately the opportu- 
when the door opened, and a middle-aged | nity of testing me is at hand. Know, then, 
man clad in the garb of a monk entered, and| that the Lady Hilda has been ordered by her 
saluted Cedric with a profound bow. | father to prepare for marriage with the son of 

Cedric started with surprise on recognising} one of his old comrades in arms, on his 
in the new-comer Ulf, the confessor of| return froma journey into the north to gather 
Hilda’s mother, and, since her death, an im:| reinforcements for the Danish army. It is 
portant official in Hako’s household. Of all! only a day since intelligence was brought to 
men, Cedric had least pleasure in seeing Ulf} Lady Hilda of your presence in the neigh- 
before him, for between them there had/|bourhood, by a servant who had seen you 
always been an acknowledged enmity. Trust-| lurking near Hako’s house after sunset. No 
ing to his position as confessor to Hilda’s|sooner did the Lady Hilda receive the news 
mother, Ulf had preferred a charge of theft|than, knowing the changed state of my 
against two of Hako’s servants, whose punish-| feelings towards you, she begged me to seek 
ment he would have obtained, had it not| you out, and entreat you to save her from 
been for the evidence of Cedric, at that time|the union she so much dreads. I do not ask 
a lad, which clearly proved the guilt of Ulf| you to accept my simple word in proof of all 
himself. It was only by the most abject en-|this; here is a letter from Hilda herself, 
treaties for pardon that Ulf escaped with his| which will show you how far you may trust 
life from the enraged Jarl; and vows of| me.” 
revenge which he let fall on leaving his| Cedric eagerly took the missive from the 
master’s presence were punctually carried by| monk, and, having read it, earnestly begged 
the servants standing by to young Cedric’s| Ulf’s forgiveness for the coldness with which 
ears. The result was that Cedric inflicted| he had received his protestations, and frankly 
upon the monk, who, in disfavour with the| accepted his proffered assistance. Writing 
Jarl, dared not resist, a severe beating; and| was in those days a rare accomplishment, 
though this time no threats of vengeance! confined almost to the priesthood, but, 
passed Ulf’s lips, he never afterwards let slip| brought up in close companionship with 
an opportunity of doing Cedric an injury.| Hilda, Cedric had acquired the art, though 
The accidental overturning of a boat, by| not so thoroughly as his fair playmate. He 
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now accordingly prepared to indite a crabbed 
epistle of loving assurances, entreating his 
mistress to relieve his anxiety by granting him 
an interview at such place as the monk UIf 
should arrange. This done, the monk de- 
parted again, promising to use his best efforts 
in Cedric’s cause, and carrying with him 
many expressions of Cedric’s sorrow for his 
churlish reception of him. 

The interview which was the consequence 
of this visit convinced Cedric further of Ulf 
good faith, if further proof had been needed, 
and was the commencement of a regular 
course of communication between the lovers 
through the medium of the monk. In this 
manner nearly a month had passed away, 
when the monk one day informed Cedric 
that the suspicions of Hako had been aroused, 
and that Hilda was no longer allowed to quit 
the house on any pretence, and consequently 
there could be no more interviews between 
them. 

Cedric was furious at the disappointment, 
the more so as his last interview with Hilda 
had been cut short by a lover’s quarrel of 
more serious character than usual. The 
cause had been a jealousy, which he in his 
own heart acknowledged to be unfounded, of 
Hilda’s kindness to Rollo; and ever since 
they parted in anger Cedric had anxiously 
looked forward to the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging his error. 

However, it was. necessary to take some 
step, unless he intended to lose Hilda for 
ever, for now came news that the soldier 
chosen by Hako as Hilda’s husband might 
be expected to return shortly. 

Cedric therefore sent a letter by Ulf asking 
Hilda’s forgiveness for his jealousy, and en- 
treating her to fly with him from the unhappy 
fate prepared for her. But what was his 
dismay on receiving in reply a curt verbal 
refusal to entertain his proposal! The monk 
too reawakened his jealousy by telling him 
that, on reading his letter, Hilda had laughed 
contemptuously and shown it to Rollo, who 
had joined in her ridicule of it. 

Cedric was not naturally passionate, but 
when for many days after this the monk 
could give him no message from Hilda, but 
continued to hint at her growing intimacy 
with Rollo, he began to give way to bursts of 
fury that rendered it’ dangerous for any one 
to approach him. 

_ The days wore on, and with the continued 
silence of Hilda and the monk’s insinuations 
Cedric’s passions became inflamed almost to 


informed him that news had arrived of the 
almost immediate return of Hilda’s intended 
husband. ‘This in itself would have been 
sufficiently irritating to Cedric in his present 
excited state, but when the monk proceeded 
to disclose a plan of Hilda and Rollo’s to 
escape from Hako’s house in each other’s 
company, he was for the moment utterly 
crushed, but suddenly recovering himself he 
swore a fearful oath of vengeance upon his 
betrayer Rollo. 

Yielding, with apparent reluctance, to 
Cedric’s stern command, Ulf promised to 
place him at a spot from which he could 
intercept the flight of the guilty pair, and, 
satisfied’ with his promise, Cedric sank into 
a moody silence, and nursed his revenge till 
the appointed time. 

That night Cedric, a prey to the wildest 
jealousy, was early at his post. He had been 
unable to wait for the appointed hour, for 
fear his victim should escape, and now he had 
endured more than an hour of impatient 
expectation of his approach. But as he 
paced to and fro, the quiet of the scene 
perhaps produced its effect upon him, for the 
violence of his passion gradually abated. 
Other feelings began to rise in his breast ; 
thoughts of his early friendship for Rollo, 
and of their boyish adventures together, of 
Rollo’s ever unselfish regard for him, crossed 
his mind, and he began almost to waver in 
the stern purpose which had drawn him to 
the spot. 

But suddenly the old feelings returned 
with tenfold violence, as the moonlight 
showed two figures, a male and a female, 
emerging from the shadow of a plantation 
in the direction from which he had been led 
to expect the lovers. As they approached 
nearer all room for doubt as to their identity 
was removed, and Hilda and Rollo stood re- 
vealed. ‘The loving confidence with which 
Hilda appeared to hang upon his rival’s arm 
recalled to Cedric what he had been robbed 
of, and with the fury of a madman he rushed 
from his concealment and attacked Rollo. 

The combat was not long, for hardly had 
Rollo time to draw his sword before he was 
beaten to the ground, and Cedric’s weapon 
raised for the fatal blow, when suddenly 
Hilda, who for the moment had stood as if 
stunned at Cedric’s appearance, rushed 
between the combatants and cried to Cedric 
to stay his hand. But it was too late. Un- 
nerved by his fierce passion, Cedric was un- 
able to recover himself. The blow was 





‘the pitch of madness, until at length Ulf 


struck, and Hilda sank weltering in her blood. 
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For a moment Cedric stood gazing va- 





in vain. He could not, however, resolve to 


cantly upon her prostrate form, and then | leave his friend to his fate, whereby he would 
suddenly the truth of his bereavement came | only too probably, in his helpless condition, 


upon him, and with a cry of agony he sank 
insensible beside his victim. 

Rollo’s wounds were not serious, and he 
soon recalled his faculties, which had been 
almost paralyzed by the tragedy he had just 
witnessed, and, after assuring himself of 
Hilda’s fate, turned his attention to his un- 
conscious friend. 

For a long time Rollo watched by the side 
of Cedric without seeing any signs of return- 
ing consciousness, until at length, weary of 
watching, and fearful of the effect which the 
sight of the body might have upon his friend 
when he recovered, he rose, and proceeded 
with difficulty to dig with his sword a shallow 
grave in which to inter the unfortunate Hilda. 
The morning had broken ere his melancholy 
task was finished, and Rollo was preparing to 
return to his friend, when a shadow cast by 
the rising sun fell across the grave at his feet, 
and looking round he saw Cedric standing 
behind him and watching his proceedings. 

One glance was sufficient to show Rollo 
that in those once sunny eyes the light of 
reason was quenched for ever, and that 
Cedric had found in helpless idiocy a merci- 
ful release from the thoughts of his misery. 

Indescribably shocked at his friend’s con- 
dition, Rollo saw the importance of removing 
from his sight everything that might tend to 
remind him of his misfortune, but though he 
exercised the utmost patience, all his endea- 
vours to induce Cedric to leave the spot were 


|fall a victim to famine, or to the first strag- 
| gling party of soldiers that might pass, and he 
|accordingly, in that heroic spirit of friendship 
\which belonged to his romantic nature, 
|determined to devote his life to the service 
‘of Cedric. Assisted by him at intervals, Rollo 
‘built a hut of the boulders with which the 
ground was covered, and in this the maniac 
jand his faithful keeper lived for some years, 
‘until, during a recurrence of the wars between 
the Danish colonists and the Saxons, both 
were slain by a marauding band of soldiers. 

Between Hilda’s death and that of them- 
iselves few people saw Rollo and Cedric, but 
|to one sympathizing listener Rollo told the 
;story: how that the treacherous priest under 
ithe guise of friendship had betrayed both 
| Hilda and Cedric, and how he had brought 
‘pretended directions from Cedric for Hilda, 
with Rollo as her protector and guide, to 
meet him at the spot where Ulfs treason 
culminated in the death of one victim and 
the madness of the other. 

Within view of the scene of the tragedy 
had Rollo seen the monk stand and glory in 
his triumph, but never again was he visible 
in human shape, and on the very spot whence 
he had surveyed the result of his villany 
there arose, as an everlasting warning to his 
imitators, a gigantic stone bearing the form 
of that type of treachery and fraud, a huge 
toad. 

H. W. TATUM. 


WaNDERINGS IN WoRDSWORTHSHIRE. 


HERE is a certain section of the 
English people which, when 
spring is advancing, begins to 
think of a “little outing.” “In 
the spring,” the poet tells us, 

“the young man’s fancy, lightly turns to 

thoughts of love” (or “Nancy,” as we have 

heard it quoted). In like manner many older 
people turn to thoughts of travel, and seek 
information according to the mood they are 
in—possibly imperative, generally indefinite. 

We have seen many lands in our chequered 

lifetime ; but, given only a moderate sum 

and moderate time, we know of no district 
which, for a Londoner, can be so pleasantly 
visited as ‘ Wordsworthshire,” the English 





Lake District. There we find mountains, 
small it is true, but beautiful; lakes of con- 
tracted dimensions no doubt, but surrounded 
by exquisite views; we are not chilled in 
snow nor parboiled by the sun; we need no 
alpenstock, and scarce a guide but our trusty 
book. We can view nature in all her charm- 
ing moods, petulant, gay, weeping, laughing, 
inaday. Nature up in the Lakes is certainly 
apt to be weeping too often, but our ex- 
perience has been that her charms lie in this 
diversity of her moods, as Samuel Lover 
sings, — 
‘* Half sunshine, half tears, 
Like the girl I love best.” 

We may be old-fashioned, but we must tell 
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those who go to the District that a “doing” | leave Euston on Saturday night he will con- 
of the Lakes by the quickest route is a grave | fess we are right, and for this reason: he 
mistake. To hurry up to Windermere, and | will have a less crowded train, for no Scotch 
by coach to Keswick, see Derwentwater and | passengers are carried so late on Saturday, 
return, is not seeing the Lakes. They should /and he will be able to remain quietly at 
be enjoyed-—“‘taken in at the pores,” as| Furness on Sunday, to gather strength for 
Joey Ladle says. No hurry-skurry will suit | the toil of the coming week. 
“Wordsworthshire.” Such people as we} A Sunday passed in quiet contemplation 
refer to—and we have met many in our|at Furness Abbey, if the day be fine—and we 
pedestrian excursions—will tell you that it | have always been fortunate in that respect— 
always rains in Westmoreland. It is pro-| will prove a lasting remembrance. You will 
bably beautiful before they are out of bed,| probably arrive at 5 a.m. and go to bed. 
and lovely in the sunset glow while they| But a few hours’ sleep will refresh you, and 
doze after dinner. the songs of the birds in the fine trees all 
To see the Lakes, go afoot. Takean um-|round the hotel will awake you, and the 
brella and stout boots, a haversack and| glimpse of the most picturesque ruin in 
waterproof; send on your portmanteau by} England, save, perhaps, ‘‘ Fountains,” will 
coach or rail, and walk like a Briton—with | call you out of bed. After breakfast, ser- 
your wife, if you have one. I speak from| vice, and after church a long afternoon in 
happy experience. ‘What man has done|the abbey. 
man may do,” and (in this age of “rights”’| It will be well spent in this “ Valley of the 
more particularly) we may apply the saying | Deadly Nightshade,’”’ ominous as the title is. 
to women. Then afoot we will go, and you} Founded in 1127 by Stephen, “afterwards ” 
may depend upon your present guide, who/| King, as the play-bills write it, the Cistercian 
has “tramped o’er moss and fell” many aj} Monastery was a very powerful one. It is 
summer day in the Lake District. beautifully situated in the midst of fertile 
There would be nothing easier than to|meadows and surrounded by woods ; a trout- 
extend this article to very large dimensions |stream, now sams trout, runs gently by the 
by long ‘Recollections’ of ‘‘Christopher|ruins, babbling in its old age of the days 
North,’ Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and | gone by when it was a bigger stream and of 
the poet Close, who, ‘‘if he’s not gone, is | great consequence.. No people had such 
living there still,’’ like the elderly lady of our| taste, no people had such an eye for effect 
youthful days, ‘under the hill.”” We can/and for the effect upon Number One, as the 
quote Wordsworth and Harriet Martineau,|monks of old! The _ situations of the 
we can fill half-a-column with the tumble-|numerous ruins of their establishments 
down falls of Lodore, after Southey, and |testify to their love of the picturesque and 
chat with De Quincey and Wilson, the | of plentiful seclusion, for they took care 
‘‘North”’ aforesaid. But we wish rather to ‘To live on the daintiest cheer” 
look again at the Lakes as we have seen them, | furnished by Furness, or by the wood and 
and while indicating spots associated with| water surrounding the district. 
the poets and celebrated ones of the past and| The abbot was a great man in the days of 
tracing their footsteps in the ‘sands of|old. He possessed almost regal authority 
time,” we would rather take the present in| within the lordship of Furness, which in- 
the foreground, leaving the ‘Race of|cluded a large tract of country from Winder- 
Giants,” as Professor Wilson called the|mere and Langdale to the sea. The abbots 
mountains, to fill in our picture. did as they pleased till the “Great Harry” 
The best time to go to the Lakes and the | put an extinguisher upon them, and so cooled 
best way to go are questions which are always | the warmest adherents of Furness. The last 
asked and never satisfactorily answered. Our| abbot retired upon a pension, and no doubt 
advice is to go when you can, except in mid-|died in the odour of sanctity. Could the 
winter (unless there is skating on Derwent-| worthy monks now revisit their favourite 
water), and in any direction you fancy. You|haunts they would find things slightly 
can’t go far wrong, and that’s a comfort. If changed ; the locomotive would, we think, 
there be a choice we should say, enter the | call for a considerable expenditure of holy 
District vid Lancaster, Grange, and Furness | water. 
Abbey, and come out by Windermere. We} Every guide-book describes the Abbey, and 
do not lay this route down as a challenge, we| like most abbeys it will “grow upon” the 
merely give it expression. If the tourist] attention. Picture the olden times, mark 
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the enormous extent of the building, the|way again. Yes; there is wet weather up 
beautiful arches, the pillars, the gateways, |in Cumberland, no doubt. 
and all the architectural beauties of cloister Still it was a glorious day, and we could 
and chapel. Sit quietly down and think this | sing with the poet of the Lakes— 
Sunday morning of all that has passed within 
these massive walls, the incense rolling 
heavenward with the chants of monkish 
devotion, the penances, the scourgings, it|These rival oars were with us no fiction 
may be the sins that were committed and|either. It has been before stated that we 
repented of in this quiet and lonely spot, | were four in party, and it subsequently in the 
“far from the madding crowd.” ‘Think of all| evening occurred to one of the men (there 
these things; the ruins have survived them| were three) to ask the single lady to “come 
all! ‘The cold and senseless stone has long|for a row” in the twilight. There was no 
outlived the builder, made in the image of| objection made, and this couple proceeded 
his Creator. Dust to dust! Yet the ruin/to drift about in real romantic style. The 
lives, and speaks to all who care to question | others, driven to despair and tobacco, also 
it of its glory long departed. | hired a skiff, and meanly haunted the track 
Such thoughts as these are not unfitted for| of the pair ; yet stopped entranced, to listen 
our day of rest, and all will take leave of the|to a song she sang amid the silence of the 
Abbey with regret. Next morning we are|stars. The gentle breeze drifted the boats 
up betimes to take another look, and then|along. The hotel hung out its lights, and 
the train will carry us to Newby Bridge by | then all obeyed the signal to turn in. 
Windermere Lake,” for Bowness, or (if we| Wanderers as we were, it did not matter 
prefer it) Low Wood at the farther end,| whither we directed our steps. We were all 
which we reach by steamer. At present we good pedestrians, and walking in moderation 
are inclined to put up at the “Old England” | was resolved upon. It was at length decided 
Hotel at Bowness, and in the trim gardens| that Grasmere should be our next stopping- 
we can have a game of lawn-tennis while| place. I think the lake and the evening 
luncheon is made ready. On this occasion | light were powerful attractions for two of our 
we are four in party, and after luncheon we | party—and brothers are indulgent to an only 
think we will hire a boat, hot though the day | sister. At any rate we took steamer to Water- 
is, and pull gently across Windermere to the | head, and while the two most interested 
old ferry. It is a lovely day. Scarce a cat’s-|) managed to “take care of the luggage,” and 
paw ripples the glassy surface as we push | proceed by coach to the “ Prince of Wales” 
gently forth, the light boat dividing the} Hotel, the other two walked by the very 
water with a pleasant soothing murmur of| pretty road to Red Bank, by Rydal Water. 
breaking bubbles, as we pass over the lake.| ‘This is a charming stroll, and well worth 
We were delighted, and vowed that wet/the time expended; the distance and fatigue 
weather in the Lakes was at any rate only a| are nil. Proceeding by the road to the left, 
probability. The idea of any one bringing|and crossing Rothay Bridge, the pedestrian 
an umbrella except to keep the sun off!| will see a gate opposite, leading apparently 
What’s that ? Thunder? Well, it was like it.| into private grounds. But enter boldly, and 
“But it cannot be,” says one of the party ;|a beautiful park-like road will be traversed. 
“there is no cloud.” We went on. Soon| We may pause awhile on the bridge to note 
some cloud-tendrils pushed themselves over | the Rothay and the Brathay, twin streams, in 
the hills at the end of the lake, and gripped| which the char and trout divide—one fish 
the rocks tightly, lifting great masses of| ascending one and the other the other river. 
cumuli after them. Here it comes. The | We think perchance of Ambleside, which we 
gusts of wind now race headlong down the| hope to visit again, and of Harriet Martineau 
gullies, and skate over the lake, tearing up|and her charming residence, “The Knoll.” 
the foam and waves. ‘Pull under the lee| As we turn our faces Rydal-ward we pass a 
of the island, quick.” A flash—a rattling | series of pretty houses embosomed in ever- 
peal is echoed from the “ Pikes,” and back/ greens and with beautiful. gardens. The 
again. Ere it has ceased, another gleam, | peacefulness of these retreats is enviable, 
and a great dash of rain; then another and | and we think we should like to live out our 
a lesser roar. The clouds limber up, and / lives in such a spot as this. On our way to 
Heaven’s artillery goes over beyond Winder-| Grasmere we pass Fox House, at one time 
mere, and soon the sun has it all his own | the residence of Doctor Arnold, on the right; 


‘* Our pastime was, on bright half-holidays, 
lo sweep along the plain of Windermere 
With rival oars,” 
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and Rydal Hall and Rydal Mount are pro-| mountains, the pale blue firmament in which 
minent. These two last mentioned are cele-| bright diamond points glittered one by one 
brated ; one as the seat of the Flemings, and | to see themselves reflected in the darkening 
the other as the residence of Wordsworth. water—all were lovely and soothing. The 
Rydal Mount is an unpretending edifice, |curling smoke from our cigars or pipes 
wreathed with ivy and creepers— ascended, and once more the clear soprano 
“. , . Mid cliff and stream and cultured rose, | voice arose, this time with the cheery notes 
In love with nature’s self, and she with thee,’’ | of “ Twickenham Ferry,” as we gently sculled 

as Mrs. Sigourney writes apropos of Words-|in unison. 
worth’s residence. At length the song died away ; the boat’s 
But our present walk will not lead us to}head was’ put about, and we left Grasmere 
the poet’s: house. We continue our way as| Lake to the shadows and the stars. ee 
far. as Pelter Bridge, and then turn up the} Grasmere, or Grismere, received its name 
rugged footpath to the left. Mounting for | from the grise, or wild swine, with which this 


alittle time, we suddenly come in full view 
of: Rydal Water, its tiny island reflected in 
the glassy surface. To suddenly rise up and 
get such a beautiful view is well worth the 
little trouble, and this prospect from Lough- 
rigg is far superior to the views of the Lake 
from the coach road opposite. 

Proceeding straight forward, skirting the 
Lake, and then bearing slightly to the left, 
the pedestrian will soon reach Red Bank, 
and from the elevated path will look down 
upon Grasmere. Loughrigg Fell rises steeply, 
musical with rippling streams, high on the 
left. The ascent can be made without any 
difficulty, though there are many damp spots 
to be avoided. From Red Bank ordinary 
people will walk on, taking the road to the 
right through Grasmere all round the Lake ; 
the knowing ones, who wish to avoid so long 
a walk by which nothing is gained, will have 
desired a boat from the Hotel opposite to 
come across and pick them up on the strand 
at the foot of Red Bank. When two of the 
party are given to boating in a “ pair,” this 
is not difficult. It saves time, and brings one 
‘twithin a measurable distance of the civil 
war” of knives and forks, and the artillery of 
Bass & Co.’s bottles. 

One.is.apt to whistle or hum a very popular 
air upon entering the hotel, for the arrange- 
ments. of the “Prince of Wales” are very 
excellent. I. have frequently put up there, 
and can speak from experience, but they do 
not know my name, and therefore this testi- 
mony need not be accepted as in any way 
interested. Grasmere—or rather this hotel— 
is a most charming head-quarters, and we had 
many wanderings in the neighbourhood. 

Of course we had a boat after dinner that 
evening, and the stillness and charm of the 
night are quite beyond description. The 
shadows of the hills were as sharply defined 


district formerly abounded, and not from the 
grassy-mere, for originally the word was never 
written Grasmere. That the name was 
derived from the Swinish may be accepted 
as certain, as Boardale, Stybarrow, Grisedale, 
&c., still witness, and, “please the pigs,” 
will long continue so. Grasmere is full of 
interest, and we devoted some time to it. 
There are numerous charming excursions, 
but as we are not writing a guide-book, we 
will only say what we did, and leave others 
to follow us or not, as they may be advised. 
The little excursion to Easedale Tarn is a 
pleasant way of spending an afternoon. But 
our first visit in the neighbourhood was to 
the church, for there, or rather in the church- 
yard, was Wordsworth buried. He had 
occupied a house at Town-end for many years, 
which residence he afterwards vacated for De 
Quincey. The epitaph in the church is by 
the reverend author of the “‘ Christian Year,” 

and all details concerning the monuments 
and the hallowed resting-places of the poet 

and his family, and Hartley Coleridge, we 

must pass by with this mere reference. 

Now off to Easedale Tarn ; and here again 

we noticed a strong disposition on the part of 
two of our companions to “ pair.” They had 

already in the interval between coming down- 

stairs and the somewhat tardy appearance of 
breakfast strolled off to the Wishing Gate, 

and no doubt read the lines /é¢e-d-/éte— 


‘© Vea, even the stranger from afar, 
Reclining on the moss-grown bar”— 


and remembered that 


“* Hope rules a land for ever green. 
All powers that serve that bright-eyed queen, 
Are confident and gay. 
Clouds at her bidding disappear. 
Points she to aught ?—the bliss draws near, 
And fancy smooths the way.” 


No doubt the whole poem from a guide- 





in the clear water as in a picture. The light | book of the period was read, but personally I 
very reluctantly quitted the sky ; the purple} doubt whether they wished half as sincerely 
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as the others who were waiting breakfast and 
wishing fervently for their return. 

When they did stroll in unconsciously and 
wondering why we had waited, the truly 
innocent faces were a study—but any refer- 
ence to the wishing-gate subsequently brought 
forth a conscious look that was amusing. 

Under these circumstances the elders of 
the party who had compassion upon the young 


people, proposed a slight alteration in the! 


arrangements. It was suggested that the 
walkers should go up to Easedale and beyond 
across the Langdale Pikes, and so round to 
Grasmere again by Dungeon Gill and the 
high road. The younger ones were thus 
permitted to return alone to the hotel, on 
condition that they met the others with the 
boat, as on the previous day. 


Stickle Tarn and the Pikes, we could see him 
sculling gently about, while she leant forward 
to catch the “sweet words.” We waved them 
an adieu, and then we set our faces for the 
hills. 

We kept directly up the face of the hill, 
and found the ground very wet in places, 
but without any great difficulty we got to 
the top and to Stickle Tarn, which lies under 





a beautiful precipice that is very imposing. 
|We climbed to the top of the Pike, and 
crossing more wet ground got a lovely view 
| over the mountains and into Langdale Valley. 
|We climbed round the base of the rocky 
ielevation, and struck a path, or what ap- 
| peared to be a path—it was very indistinct, 
|however. At any rate we descended in as 
| direct a line as possible, and soon found a 


So we started up to Easedale Tarn, The} pony track which led us to the Dungeon 
way is easy to find, and the distance is close| Gill path in the ravine. It was fortunate 


upon three miles. Ponies can be taken, that 
is if they will go. We hired one, but he was 
so dreadfully ‘‘ rough ” that the fair rider was 
fain to dismount, and the animal was sent 
back in disgrace. I thought I perceived a 
lurking smile upon his countenance, and I 
am sure I detected a wink at the boy who 
was leading him, as the pair started for the 
hotel. We wondered whether this was an 
understood arrangement between the boy and 
the horse, after a certain distance had been 
traversed. 

We followed the second turning to the left 
as directed, and arrived at a pretty little 
bridge, we crossed it, and then walked 
through fields, by the stream all the way. 
It is certainly a charming excursion and no 
one should miss it. On previous occasions 
we had come in the reverse direction over 
the Pikes from Langdale. This time our 
experience was different. A good-looking 
waterfall, termed Sour-milk Force, is seen as 
one ascends. ‘The scenery all around is wild 
and very beautiful, and fortunately the day 
was delightful. Fine clouds at a good ele- 
vation swept across the sun occasionally, and 
gave us a pleasant respite from his heat. 

We reached Easedale Tarn at length, and 
found the man in the hut with his visitor’s 
book and his stumpy pen, and his light 
refreshments as of old. We found the re- 
cord of our former excursion thither, when 
a certain person of the party accompanied 
by another of the opposite sex, hired the 
boat and rowed about the lake, after a long 
ramble across the Langdale Pikes. On this 
present occasion, the “ pair” took possession 
of the boat, and as we walked on towards 


that the day continued fine, for had a mist 


| suddenly descended we might have had a 
'“*bad quarter of an hour” on the mountain. 
| ° ° 

| But as it was, we descended in safety, and 
|reached the terrace above the Grasmere 


Lake, in good time to watch the youthful 
“pair” coming across the water to take us 
/up as arranged, We had a capital view of 
| Grasmere, and Wordsworth’s lines certainly 
accurately sketch the place— 








“ Upon a rising ground a grey church tower 
Whose battlements were screen’d by tufted trees, 
And towards a crystal mere that lay beyond, 
Among steep hills and woods embosom’d, flowed 
A copious stream with boldly winding course— 

A cheerful, quiet scene.” 


We had a little discussion that evening as to 
the direction in which we should next day 
proceed. If the weather continued fine, 
Grisedale Pass to Patterdale was voted as 
the correct excursion, and if anyone wished 
to ascend Helvellyn, why he could, The 
pony was ordered, not the rough gentleman 
of the previous day, and after an excellent 
breakfast—no wishing this time—we started 
for Ullswater and Patterdale. The distance 
is but nine miles, and the excursion there 
and back can easily be accomplished in a 
day, even including the ascent of Helvellyn, 
which one of us once united with the trip. 
The direction cannot be mistaken. About 
a mile from the hotel a path leads to the 
right. ‘There is, or was, a sign-post there, and 
then by a rugged path the Grisedale Tarn is 
reached. ‘The path up to Helvellyn keeping 
on the left and rising rapidly after the stream 
is crossed. The path zig-zags up the Dolly 





Waggon Pike, but a direct ascent can be 
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made. It is rather steep work, though, and 
the heart must be pretty tough to ascend 
rapidly. The weather was again lovely, and 
the views that opened at every yard’s ascent 
were most comprehensive. At length, after 
a steep climb, the level portion is reached, 
and a long, and it may be, solitary walk is to 
be taken. We remember on one previous occa- 
sion, when we had ascended alone, we found 
the wind blowing with tremendous force, so 
much so that it was dangerous to keep too 
near the precipices which lie to the right. 
There is no beaten path, but the prints of 
the horses’ feet will serve as indications of 
the route. More than once on that memorable 
afternoon we had to throw ourselves down on 
the ground to avoid being blown over, and 
gladly we rested to enjoy the view, which em- 
braces a very extensive prospect. Numerous 
lakes and tarns are visible, and nearly all the 
District Peaks can be counted, and named in 
order by any one who knows them or who has 
a good map. We were content to rest and 
gaze, seated some paces down the mountain 
side to windward. 

It was certainly impressive. ‘There was 
not a sound to be heard but the hissing of 
the tufts of grass, as the wind swept in fearful 
gusts up the mountain. The clouds came 
hurrying up and passed overhead, with hang- 
ing and ragged edges, as if electricity was at 
work up there, as doubtless it was. The 
sea was distinctly visible, and as we gazed 
over the almost boundless prospect, “ behold 
there arose a little cloud over the sea.” This 
is no figure of speech, but a literal fact. We 
watched that cloud very attentively, because 
we had had some experience of these ap- 
parently innocent patches of vapour. We 
saw that the cloud had extended itself, and 
in about ten minutes had worked out into a 
long, low wall of dark grey on the horizon, 
right in the wind’s eye. 

We had still a long distance to go, and the 
way was quite unknown to us. We recalled’ 
the accounts of various accidents, and as 
luck would have it, the poem of Sir Walter 
Scott, commencing— 


‘*T climbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn,” 


came ringing through our memory, and as we 
rose and proceeded, our feet at a rapid pace 
kept time to the rhythm of the verse which 
would obtrude— 


‘* Dark green was that spot ’mid the brown mountain 
heather, 
When the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretched in 
decay, 


Like the corpse of an outcastabandoned to weather, 
Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless 
clay, 

Not yet quite deserted tho’ lonely extended, 

For faithful in death his brute favourite attended, 

The much-loved remains of his master defended, 

And chased the hill-fox and the raven away.” 

We wished we had never learnt that poem, 
for every time we turned to gaze upon the 
scene things were looking worse and worse. 
The little cloud had extended itself and 
hidden Windermere in fog, which now came 
sweeping up the slopes beneath us, and was 
already high in the air swooping overhead. 
There was no time to lose, and none was 
lost, until the striding edge was gained, and 
then the fog descended with us, keeping us 
company most closely nearly all the way to 
Patterdale, where, at the Ullswater Hotel, we 
found our friends quite unprepared for so quick 
a return to them. 

This is the only thing ever approaching an 
adventure that we have ever experienced in 
the Lake District, and it is noticed here not 
because there is anything wonderful in it, but 
because it may serve as a warning to inex- 
perienced people not to trust themselves upon 
a mountain alone. Fogs and thick mists 
descend very rapidly in Cumberland, and in 
all mountain districts, and care should be 
taken not to wander, like the ‘“ goosey- 
gander ” of our childhood, foolishly. 

But to resume. We succeeded in our ex- 
pedition to Grisedale and back on the next 
trip, the lady attended by her faithful squire. 
We did not ascend the mountain, for clouds 
were gathering around us, but we reached 
Patterdale without adventure, and after an 
early dinner returned to Grasmere in the 
evening in time for another row and another 
song. It was on that occasion that we made 
up our minds to cross by Dunmail Raise to 
Keswick, and by so doing quit ‘‘ Wordsworth- 
shire” proper, which does not extend to 
Derwentwater, though we proceeded thither, 
and crossed many passes and hills ere we 
returned to Lancaster and London. 

Dunmail Raise carries a history and a 
legend. The Raise is a bare track rising 
between Seat Sandal and Steei Fell. The 
pass is about 700 feet above the sea, and a 
cairn indicates the place where Dunmail, 
king of Cumberland, was defeated by Edward, 
king of England, in the year of grace 945. 
Not content with beating the king of Cumbria, 
Edmund put out the eyes of his (the defeated 
monarch’s) sons, and then gave the kingdom 
to Malcolm of Scotland “to hold in fee.” 
The stream on the right hand divides the 
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counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, | 


The cairn has been celebrated by Wordsworth, | 
** That pile of stones 
Heaped over brave king Dunmail’s bones, 
He who had once supreme command, 
Last king of rocky Cumberland.” 

The legend tells us how a price had been 
set upon the head of Dunmail, and as he and 
his faithful Leolf were wandering about the 
hills, hoping that an opportunity would arise 
to call his followers to arms, Leolf left him 
to arouse his adherents and to rejoice them 
with the news that the king still lived, and 
Dunmail was left alone among the hills. 

He was suddenly awakened or aroused by 
a gleam of light, and a beautiful Druidess 
appeared. 

“Why art thou-here, Dunmail?” she in- 
quired, though, if she were as knowing as 
spectres usually are supposed to be, the 
question was somewhat superfluous, In- 
deed the king appears to have been some- 
what of this opinion, as he replied,— 

“Need I answer? Thou who hast recog- 
nised me at first sight cannot require to be 
told that I have been driven from my throne 
to become a joint tenant of the wilderness 
with the eagle and the wolf.” 

After this gentle hint the Druidess seems 
to have descended to prophecy, but wished 
to make the king’s deliverance from his 
enemies the subject of an exchange. Alas 
that female Druids, and their apparitions 
even, are not above barter! The prudent king 
replied that so long as his people’s rights or 
his own honour was not compromised he was 
ready to make a bargain with the ghost, and 
accordingly he entered warmly into the spirit 
of the transaction. He pledged his faith, his 
life. She accepted it, giving him a ring from 
her spectral hand, and in exchange borrowed 
the king’s neck ornament. The monarch 
was rather unprepared for this, but the vision 
having got all she wanted, conveniently 
rendered herself invisible, and Dunmail felt 
he was blackmailed upon his own highway. 

In a short time Leolf had succeeded in 
arousing the adherents, but the king was 
again wandering by Windermere, when a| 
Saxon soldier encountered him, and attempted 
to seize him. He got the poor king down, 
and, after the manner of James and Roderick 
Dhu, desired him to yield. At that moment 
a young and lovely girl appeared upon the 
scene, and, casting herself before the soldier, 
implored mercy. 

But the Saxon, it appeared, had been in 
pursuit of this damsel, in which case her rash- 

VOL. XIV. 


ness in venturing within reach is unaccount- 
able, and he proceeded to despatch the king 
first before “drying her tears.” But the 
| damsel just then fortunately perceived the 
| king’s dagger, which had dropped. Seizing 
| it, she stabbed the soldier in the back, and— 
‘* Unwounded from the dreadful close, 
But breathless all, the ding arose ;”’ 
and then away the merry maiden and the 
monarch hurried to Patterdale, where they 
learnt that the Saxon had managed to live 
long enough to put soldiers on their track. 
But the rising of Dunmail’s men succeeded. 
The Saxons were routed, and the king, flushed 
with success, determined to set morality at 
defiance and to raise the beautiful Guonoline 
to a seat beside the throne. As he was 
already married, this conduct was resented, 
and caused a deadly feud between his wife’s 
relations and the king. Dunmail put every- 
thing aside in his desire to win the lovely 
Guonoline, and, notwithstanding a super- 
natural warning, declined to alter the plans 
he had made to carry her off, if she were quite 
innocent. A vision in his castle warned him, 
and when it disappeared he found a messenger 
informing him that the Saxons were advancing 
upon him. He did all he could to gather 
his men, but, his whole attention having been 
lately fixed upon an unworthy object, nothing 
was prepared. His men were surprised near 
the fort of Helvellyn. He himself fell fight- 
ing, and all were buried where they fell. The 
cairn still exists, and even now when the 
wintry wind rages over the fells the phantom 
of the king may be seen pursuing a beautiful 
damsel arrayed in white, ‘who ever and anon 
seems within his grasp, but as he stretches 
forth his hand to seize her she vanishes in a 
snow-wreath.” 

It is reported of Guonoline that the female 
Druid carried her off in safety from the 
castle, and that she married and brought up 
a numerous family. But of this the old 
tradition is uncertain. Such is the legend of 
| Dunmail Raise, and we think the moral a 
very obvious one and * very good ome too. 





| We as this litte Acie neat before we 
started on our way to Keswick, which we did 
by the coach. Under these circumstances we 
were unable to add a stone to the king’s 
cairn, or to explore the beauties of Thirlmere 
Lake, from which Manchester derives its 
water supply. The lake is well worth seeing 
from the path on the western bank. Once 
upon a time the trees stood here so thickly 
that it is said a squirrel could go from Wyth- 
2H 
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burn to Keswick without touching the|to see the “‘Screes” above the lake in all 
ground. It is not much out of the direct | their varied colouring. 

road to traverse this cart track, and from it} All tourists will of course drive to Butter- 
only can the beautiful if somewhat sombre | mere, but those who want a walk will leave 
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surroundings of Thirlmere be appreciated. - 


| the car at the end of the lake and ascend the 


Keswick is well furnished with hotels, but | hillside to get a peep into the Valley of the 


we have always pushed on to Lodore, where 
close by the splashing and dashing waterfall 
we have the lake before us and Borrowdale 
at hand to ramble in. _Borrowdale is very 
attractive, and much could be said of it, but 


our notes must soon be brought to a con- | 
There are one or two excursions | 


clusion. 
which we would indicate before turning home- 


wards, and we must not fail to recount our | 
great expedition in the storm across the! 


Honister Pass, and the various routes that 
can be taken by pedestrians, 

There was an otter hunt the morning after 
we arrived at Lodore, and everybody who 
possessed a dog, and several people who did 
not, went forth to hunt the wily otter. But 
he proved one too many for all of us, and, 
after much beating and a great deal of 
walking and leaping and ferrying across arms 
of the lake, the hunt was relinquished, and 


a visit to Keswick by water indulged in, to | 
see the pencils made, and to get our names | 


and those of our friends printed in gold letters 
upon the cedar tubes. 

Keswick is indissolubly associated with 
Southey, and his letters dated from there 


Wordsworth. Before Southey came to Greta | 
Hall, Samuel Taylor Coleridge inhabited it. 


“On our right the lovely vale, on our left | 


Derwentwater, Lodore in full view, and the | 
fantastic mountains of Borrowdale.” Of| 
Borrowdale and Derwentwater and its pictu- | 


resque island pages might be written, even as | 


| shelter. 


| 


give us many glimpses of his intercourse with | It was enough. 


Liza, with Scarf Gap and Black Sail Passes, 
and the beautifully set if gloomy Lake of 
Ennerdale at the end of the valley. Here 
the scenery is really imposing, and the tramp 


| across to Wastwater can be accomplished 


without any difficulty in fine weather. We 
venture to predict that those who will go out 
of the more beaten track to Ennerdale will 
not complain of the little extra exertion they 
will encounter. 

But on the occasion which I have more 
immediately in mjnd we continued our quiet 
way to Buttermere and Newlands. We sawa 
waterfall by Crummock Water, and we missed 
our two companions. We had had a sharp 


| storm in the Honister Pass, and one umbrella 


had been found sufficient for our “ pair” of 
turtles. But they could not have been wafted 
away upon it, although it had been in 
requisition. ‘They were found at last seated 
on a rock decidedly small for two people 
under ordinary circumstances, but still under 
the umbrella—for shade this time,and not for 
Rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes and 
hands just touching, so as to facilitate the 
transfer of a ring—we saw so much, no more! 
The pair had settled all 
their plans, but henceforth our wanderings 
were made towards home. 

We felt constrained to return homewards, 
and our time was delightfully spent at Ulls- 
water, and varied by the trip over the Kirk- 
stone Pass to Low Wood and Windermere. 
Here the unromantic train received us, and 


we are seated for a pleasant hour beneath the | our wanderings in Wordsworthshire were over. 
But the “pair,” since reduced to one by 
matrimonial bonds, are at this moment study- 
ing the “ Practical Guide to the Lakes,’ with 
a view to another excursion before the honey- 
moon has quite waned, and actually want us 
to go with them ! 


historical yews of the Dale. Many a time 
have we wandered alone and in company into | 
Borrowdale, and thence to the Sty-head Pass 
to Wastwater. Those who do not mind from 
twelve to eighteen miles walk will do well to 
stroll up the Sty-head Pass, and on to Strands 
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BENEDICTIONS OF 


THE ‘APOCALYPSE. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 


“ And I will give him the morning star.” —REVELATION ii. 28. 


aD (yy (GHT and strength are most 

J Closely connected in the spiritual 
as in the material world. Let 
a plant be shut up for some 
time in a dark cellar, it droops, 
withers, and dies. And if the smallest 






chink in the shutter admits a few faint sun- | 


beams, how eagerly it throws out its delicate 
pale shoots in search of the life-giving ele- 
ment for which it pines. So it is with animals, 
they cannot thrive or even live long in the 
dark. The miserable captive, confined in 
some dungeon keep of the Middle Ages, 
from which every gleam of heaven’s pure 
rays had been carefully excluded, if ever he 
were restored to light and liberty, would 
totter forth with palsied steps, a mere wreck 
of humanity. The same happens to the 
human soul. A pleasant thing it is indeed 
to behold the sun ; but it is infinitely more 
delightful to bask in the sunshine of God’s 


love. That love shines all around both on | 


the evil and the good. But men do not—will 
not—see it. They close the windows of 
their minds, and bar the doors of their hearts 
that it may not penetrate within and make 
the darkness visible. They love darkness 
rather than light because their deeds are 
evil. What, then, is the consequence ? 
Having no spiritual light, they have no 
spiritual life or energy. Sinful habits and 
worldly-mindedness weave their chains more 
and more tightly around them, so that they 
have no power to resist the evil or choose 
the good. Thus they walk on stillin darkness. 
Hence the necessity for a new creation of 
Divine grace. And as the present order of 


| humanity, which God’s Word and God’s Spirit 
|alone can satisfy. Well is it, when we can 
| Say with the Psalmist, “The Lord is my ight 
|and my salvation ; whom shall I fear?” for 
|then we can add, ‘The Lord is the strength 
| of my life ; of whom shall I be afraid ? ” 

These thoughts may serve to illustrate the 
connection between the two promises, which 
compose the Benediction sent to the Church 
| of Thyatira. 

This church, as we before mentioned, was, 
as regards the majority of its members, faith- 
ful and devoted, yet others had been led away 
by the wiles of some Jezebel-like sect or person. 
The position of the true followers of Christ,— 
the rest who had not this doctrine,—was thus 

|rendered extremely trying, they needed every 
| encouragement ; both strength and light were 
wanted to support them amidst prevailing 
impurity and error. Admirably suited, there- 
fore, were these closing words to their case. 

First, power over the nations is assured to 
him that should overcome, and keep Christ’s 

| works to theend; and then it is added, “I 
| will give him the morning star.” Regarding 
| this last promise as addressed to all tempted 
and struggling Christians, we may understand 
it in a present and a future sense. It is 
partially true now, and will be hereafter 
fulfilled in the highest degree, that Christ will 
| give the Morning Star to every faithful servant. 

I.—We ask then, what does this mean? 
Strange and fanciful interpretations have been 
given, into which this is not the place to enter. 

| A comparison of Revelation xxii. 16 suggests 
_by far the simplest and most consistent view. 
| There the glorified Redeemer declares Him- 





things was preceded by the creation of light, | self to be “The root and offspring of David, 
since without light there could have been no | andthe bright and morningstar.” ‘Throughout 
life; so now, before the Holy Spirit can | Scripture, stars are the symbols of kingly 
quicken dead souls, God, who commanded | power. So Balaam long ago foretold the 
the light to shine out of darkness, must | Saviour’s appearing under this figure: “There 
shine within and give us the light of the /shall come a Star out of Jacob and a 
knowledge of His glory in the face of Jesus | Sceptre shall rise out of Israel” (Numbers 
Christ. xxiv. 17). This prophecy, preserved by 
In fact, if we would be strong to do and | tradition in the East, may have supplied the 
suffer for God and man, we must know and |link by which the Magi connected the star 
receive the truth as it is revealed in His |in the heavens with the birth of Jesus, the 
word. ‘The last mournful cry of Germany’s | King of the Jews. 
philosopher, Goethe, “Open the shutter,and| Wherein then, it may be asked, lies the 
let in some light,” is the universal voice of fitness of this image? How is the Lord 
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Jesus Christ like “Hesperus that led the 
starry host”? It is very evident why He 
should be spoken of as the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, since He is to the world of spirit what 
the orb of day is to the material system, the 
central source of light and warmth and life. 
But the Morning Star conveys a different 
idea. Let us pursue the figure and we may 
gtasp it. If we have gone out very early on 
a dark morning to see the sun rise from some 
lofty mountain peak, we shall not have for- 
gotten our impressions. As we began the 
ascent, the whole world lay below us wrapt in 
the shades of night. We could not see our 
way, but advanced slowly and cautiously. 
Looking back from time to time towards the 
east, as we climbed the steep rough path, we 
observed the stars gradually fading from our 
view. 

As the grey cold morning mist rolled off, 
we could descry one bright planet rising from 
the horizon, and shedding its soft radiance 
on our tedious way. The rest disappeared, 
but that shone out more and more brightly 
by contrast. It smiled sweetly upon us as 
the harbinger of fast-approaching day. 
Cheered by the omen, we clambered onwards 
and upwards, while the dim twilight grew 
every moment clearer. The eastern sky was 
soon suffused with ever-deepening rainbow 
lines of orange, crimson, violet, until the 
whole firmament seemed on fire, and then, 
as we reached the wished-for summit, the 
glorious sun himself arose like a bridegroom 
from his chamber, and rejoiced like a giant 
to run once more his daily course. Amply 
were we recompensed for all our toil as, in- 
vigorated by the pure mountain breeze, we 
gazed now upon the monarch of the day 
ascending to his throne, and now upon the 
varied landscape as it lay below us bathed 
and glorified in his bright beams. 

Such was the position of those who before 
Christ’s first coming looked for redemption 
in Jerusalem. Whilst the rest of the world 
lay buried in the sleep of ignorance or in- 
difference, a few more earnest watchful spirits, 
such as Simeon and Anna, in all the energy 
of faith and hope, climbed the mountain of 
vision. Encouraged by God’s promises and 


beheld the Saviour as a little infant, cradled 
in a manger, then growing up, as other child- 
ren grow, under a tender mother’s care, and 
increasing in wisdom and stature as well as 
in fayour with God and man. Doubtless 
this was a trial to their faith, The immediate 
result did not satisfy their expectations of the 
glory of the long-expected Messiah. But 
they patiently waited. Years went on, and 
Jesus at length reached the maturity of man 
hood. The Holy Spirit descended upon 
Him at His baptism, and He came forth as 
the anointed Son of God, full of grace and 
truth. Now He was manifested in His true 
character as the Light of the World, the Day- 
spring from on high, diffusing brightness, 
warmth, and life wherever He went. And 
|when the time came that He should be re- 
ceived up, although His glory suffered a dark 
eclipse, and set in blood, His very death 
became the life of the world, and His sun 
arose with renewed splendour never to set 
again. His atonement received the seal of 
the Father’s approval. He was declared to 
be the Son of God with power by His resur 
rection from the dead. 

Such was the history of the Saviour’s first 
appearing, and so it is still with ourselves. 





If we would by faith behold Him, and know 
Him in all the fulness of His grace and 
power, we too must first climb the mountain 
of difficulty. We must resolutely strive to 
rise above the things seen and temporal. We 
must manfully struggle with our besetting 
sins and natural unbelief. We must apply 
ourselves to the diligent study of God’s Holy 
Word, and by persevering prayer for the 
Holy Spirit’s teaching, seek a clearer and 
deeper acquaintance with God in Christ. As 
we ascend higher and yet higher, so will the 
darkness vanish from our minds and hearts. 
“Then shall we know, if we follow on to 
know the Lord.” At first we may see Him 
as a bright Morning Star beaming across our 
path, and ere long will our light increase. 
The Sun of righteousness will arise upon us 
with healing in His wings, and we shall re- 
cognise Him as the chief among ten thousand, 
the altogether lovely One. 

Even in the present life, therefore, this 





stimulated by the signs of the times, they 
resolved to penetrate the mysteries of the 
Lord’s unchangeable purposes, and behold 
the first breaking of the. day of Christ over 
this sin-stricken earth. The higher they rose 
the clearer became the light. Richly were 
they rewarded for their pains. First the Day- 


promise is fulfilled to the believer. At the 
same time we may not fail to notice, that his 
character is the condition of its fulfilment. 
“To him that overcometh and keepeth my 
works unto the end,” Christ says, “I will 
give the Morning Star.” Just in proportion 
as by His grace we overcome, does He 





star of hope rose upon their darkness. They 


manifest Himself to us. Each victory over 
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the world, the flesh, and the devil brings His | mind above the slumbering world, watch and 
presence nearer, and makes it more precious | long for His Second Advent, the Day-star is 
to us. The more mastery we gain over the arising, faint streaks of coming glory may be 
evil within and around us, the more we feel even now discerned upon the horizon. And 
our need of Him and feel Him to be just ere long He will Himself be seen, not as the 
the Saviour that we need. The more we rise feeble infant of Bethlehem, not as the patient 
above the cares and vanities of the world, | sufferer, nor as the willing sin-ofering, but 
the more we enjoy of communion with Him. | in all His divine power and majesty descend- 
The more, too, we are enabled to overcome |ing to establish His reign of righteousness 
the wicked one, the more we realize our and peace, as well as to be the Judge of 
own weakness and the power of Christ rest-|quick and dead. Then will He, indeed, 
ing upon us. “I have Christ here,” said | give to each true-hearted, victorious soldier of 
a dying Christian woman, in Tinnevelly, to |the cross the Morning Star. We shall see 
her clergyman,” pointing to the Bible that | Him as he is, and be made like Him in His 
lay open on her bed ; “I have Christ here,” glorious kingdom. ‘‘ They that be wise 
she added, pressing her emaciated hand to | shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
her heart ; and then looking upwards in an |and they that turn many to righteousness as 
ecstasy of joy, she exclaimed, “I have Christ |the stars, for ever and ever.” Then shail 
there,” and in that confidence she fell asleep. |the righteous rise in their glorified bodies, 
Verily and indeed had she received the |and bearing His likeness, shine forth as the 
Morning Star, Christ, her hope of glory. sun in the kingdom of their Father. Amidst 
II.—Such, then, appears to be the present |the dazzling brightness of that Dawn all the 
significance of this promise to the Christian. | stars of earth, the purest and the most bril- 
Its complete accomplishment, however, is liant, shall pale their ineffectual fires and 
evidently future. Our Lord says, “I w// give,” fade into insignificance. The Day-star will 
not “I do give,” and He speaks to him that burst upon our ravished view with a brilliance 
overcometh, and keepeth His works to the |and distinctness never realized before, and 
end. ‘There is clearly some far richer blessing we shall enter into that city where there is 
reserved here for all such. ‘Now we see no night, no rising and setting sun, no need 
through a glass darkly, but then face to face: of a candle or of any artificial luminary, for 
now we know in part, but then shall we know the Lord God and the Lamb shall be the 
even as we are known.” Christ has risen, in- | light thereof. 
deed, upon this dark world, and yet how large a 


portion of mankind are still sitting in darkness ‘Till the Day dawn 
>, ’ 
and the shadow of death; even of those on And the Day-star arise 
whom His light has shone, how many remain Spirit of gentle love, 
in wilful ignorance, and refuse to receive or Thou tempest-calming Dove, 
sow Eun! Gale ck di srfec hie Come, and within us dwell! 
0 ey . im: ery im an | Imper ect at best Most blessed Comforter, 
is their appreciation of His truth and love, My weary footsteps cheer! 
into whose hearts He has beenin some degree O Light and Lamp Divine, 
manifested. Still there are not a few signs Upon my midnight shine ! 
hat the day of His glori atte ia Better than Star or moon, 
that the day IS giOrIOUS appearing is not Brighter than day’s bright noon, 
far distant. Already to those who can climb O let thy joyous ray 
the mount of vision, and, rising in heart and Turn all my night to day.” 
OOS OS 


Notes on New Books. 


exINCE my last “Notes” were|of his friends and supporters, under the 
) 9 written, the best, the greatest, | fostering influences of genuine love and re- 
Ye the most able man of his day j gret, is respected by all who are honest and 
Vi and ours has been called away | manly among his political opponents, and is 
' *6 from his work on earth and_| vilified only by those who are seeking and 
bidden to enter into his eternal rest. It is| striving to overturn everything that good and 
not for me to attempt to say aught in his} true men respect and honour in England, in 
praise, for his memory lives in the hearts | order to serve their own unworthy ends, and 
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wao would rejoice to see the ‘hrone and the 
Altar trampled in the dust, in the hope that 
the turn of fortune’s wheel may bring them 
uppermost, even to the very helm of the 
State, and in the thought—a mistaken one— 
that there are none on the side of law, order, 
and decency, to say nothing of common 
sense, who would jeopardize their lives, their 
property, and all they hold most dear on 





earth, to maintain the Church of England, as | 
by law established, and the Constitution of | 
the United Kingdom as they now exist. The | 
time is coming when mob law, or rather mob 
licence, set in action by the secret societies 
and the Radical mis-leaders, will attempt to 
carry everything before it; but when it 
comes, there will be found those who will 





attention from the importance of its position 
in relation to our Indian Empire.” The 
book is commenced with a clear and accurate 


statement of the geographical position of 


Afghanistan and the early history of the 
country, The dealings of England with 
Afghanistan and Persia, from 1798, when 
Lord Wellesley was Governor-General of 
India, to the termination of the Afghan war ot 
1838—1842, are next treated in a more 
extended form, and the remaining two-thirds 
of the volume are devoted to the events and 
occurrences of the last forty years, concluding 
with a summary of the pros and cons in the 
much-vexed question of the retention of 
Candahar, which it is probable Her Majesty’s 


present Government will have to keep, after 


resist even unto blood, with what prospect of | all, in spite of their desire to be rid of it. An 


| 


success none can know, save Him who ruleth | excellent index is appended. When a second 
all and over-ruleth all things, bringing good | edition is called for, it will be more convenient 


even out of evil. 


|for readers if the subject-matter is split up 


To return, however, to the book-world, no | into chapters, and the author must see to 
man’s library, however humble it may be,|such errors as “ Cesar’s vent, vidi, visi” —-a 
can be considered complete without the} quotation which, as he has written it, would 
novels of Lord Beaconsfield, and I take this | horrify the said Cesar if it could catch his 
as a fitting opportunity to remind all who do | eye—and one or two literal mistakes of less 


not possess them, that they are published in | 


importance, which doubtless escaped his eye 


a variety of forms, and at widely different} when revising the proof-sheets for press. 


prices, so as to meet the purchasing powers | 


The holidays are coming, and industrious 


of rich and poor, by the time-honoured firm | and well-behaved boys and girls are doubtless 
of Messrs. Longmans, of Paternoster Row. | on the look-out for some certificate of their 

Chiefly noticeable and admirable in the} labours and good conduct, in the shape of 
character of Lord Beaconsfield was his un-| school prizes. That Messrs. SOnnenschein 
failing love of country, and the unflinching|& Allen, of Paternoster Square, are quite 


} 


spirit in which he sought to make England | alive to this, is clear from the outward garb 
respected abroad, and to preserve her Empire | and contents of some books that they have 
in its proud integrity. His efforts to acquire} sent to me, and which I have much pleasure 
a suitable north-western frontier for Her/|in mentioning as being suitable in every way 


Majesty’s Indian dominions, and to render | for reward-books.* 


these secure against insidious approaches and 
attacks from without, are too well known to 
require any comment here. Yet there are 
many who may fail to see the necessity for 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in this quarter, 


The Fisherman of Rhava is a story in 
which the author seeks to set forth the 
virtues of manliness, forbearance, and _for- 
giveness, for the appreciation and imitation 
'of all who read it. ‘The fisherman of Rhava 


from want of acquaintance with the story of}is a spirited young fellow, Djalmah by 


Afghanistan during the present century. To 
such as these Afghanistan* will prove a 
most useful vade mecum, as it is intended “ to 
lay before the public a short history of 
Afghanistan, which can be read in a few 
hours, and will give, the author trusts, an 
accurate account of the history of a country 
at the present time attracting considerable 

* Messrs. GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S new books, 
West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard :— 

** Afghanistan: A Short Account of Afghanistan, 
its History, and Our Dealings with It.’’ By P. F. 
Walker, Sarrister-at-law (late 75th Regiment). 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 166 pp. 


* Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN’S New Books: 

‘* The Fisherman of Rhava, or Djalmah’s Voyage 
to Etlan.’’ By C. E. Bourne, Author of ** Fretwork,”’ 
etc., crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 130 pp. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

‘Fabled Stories from the Zoo,” Tea-time Tales 
for Young Little Folks and Young Old Folks, By 
Albert Alberg, Editor of ‘‘Chit-chat, by Puck,” 
etc., with numerous Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 190 pp, 2s. 6d. 

‘*Grandmamma’s Recollections.” By Grandmamma 
Parker. With numerous Original Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 261 pp. 3s. 6d. 

‘*The Captain’s Dog.” By Louis Enault. With 
numerous Original Illustrations, by Riou. Crown 





8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 135 pp. 2s. 6d. 
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naine, who attempts, and ultimately effects} Every boy will like Zhe Caftain’s Dog, 
a voyage from his own country to Etlan,; which is the reproduction of a French tale, 
“‘a land that lay far across the waters—a land|in an English dress, for the amusement of 
of which no living man knew more than/| English readers. The illustrations, like those 
that some glimpses of it had been discerned|of the preceding volume, are also French. 
during clear sunrises and radiant sunsets.” |The dog Zero, the hero of the tale, if I may 
For the adventures through which the hero | be permitted to use the expression, has been 
passes, and an account of his friends, and|saved from drowning by Captain Piggott, and 
what they did for him, and his enemies,| becomes the faithful follower of the man 
and what they wrought against him, the| who had rescued him from a_ watery grave. 
reader must turn to the book itself. The | Captain Piggott gets married, but the 
story is‘an excellent one for boys, and for| captain’s wife does not love the captain’s 
girls too; for a girl, by name Selma, plays a} dog, who takes to evil courses, and is detected 
conspicuous part in it. There will be few} robbing the hen-house. Sentence of banish- 
who, when they come to the last page, will}ment is pronounced, and Captain Piggott 
fail to recognise the land that is veiled under | proceeds, with a heavy heart, to carry it into 
the name Etlan, or to see that the book is| effect. Zero is sent abroad, his master is 
in some sense an allegory which presents | inconsolable, but the dog finds its way back, 
to us the voyage of life, and the safe arrival|is forgiven by Mrs. Piggott, and the entire 
in the better land of those who accomplish | family, dog, master, mistress, son and heir, 
it successfully. and servant, live happily together ever after. 
Fabled Stories from the Zoo, if the idea| As a reward-book it is suitable to boys from 
is not entirely an original one, is never | eight to twelve years of age. 
theless highly amusing, and a book which! ble Light* is a magazine which affords 
possesses special attractions for children. The| good value for the very low price at which it 
writer is supposed to have gained some|is to be purchased. Each number contains 
knowledge of the language of birds and|about fifteen or sixteen articles of different 
beasts, and reports sundry and several con- | kinds, but all fraught with interest to the 
versations, among the animals of the Zoolo- | Bible reader, so that it is by no means an 
gical Gardens, which he overhears. The} easy task to make a selection of papers that 
tales that are told are strange ones, as may | appear to be possessed of more than average 
be imagined. Sometimes the writer, by|excellence. In No. 1, an extract from an 
virtue of his marvellous gift as a linguist, |old author entitled, ““ How Jesus deals with 
enters into conversation with beast or bird, } weak faith,” cannot fail to impart comfort to 
as in the case of the ostrich. The small}and raise hope in many, while much instruc- 
outline illustrations are clever, but they|tion of a most profitable character is to be 
would have been more effective had the}drawn from “ Biblical Papers—-No. 1— 
outline been bolder in parts, after the manner | Ishmael and Isaac,” in which the points of 
of Flaxman’s well-known illustrations in|resemblance and want of similarity between 
that style. these patriarchs and the nations that have 
Grandmamma’s Recollections comprise twenty-| sprung from them, namely, the Arabians and 
five stories which have the merit of being|the Jews, are set forth with great ability. 
‘‘strictly true.” “The author has endea-|In No. 2, none will fail to dwell on the first 
voured to instil into the minds of her|of a series of papers—‘ Why I left the 
readers the advantages of truthfulness,|Church of Rome,”—by an ex-Capuchin 
obedience and consideration for others.” | monk, and the question of “the Divinity of 
[t may be said that she has been successful| Christ,” which is here viewed from a_plain, 
in what she has attempted, and that though | Scriptural, and common-sense point of view, 
the moral of every tale is obvious, it is never | furnishing the reader with conclusive proofs 
so obtrusive as to spoil a child’s interest in|that our Saviour was God as well as man, 
the tale it may happen to be reading. The] which is denied by the Unitarians. 
illustrations, which are by a French artist} Zhe Great Pyramid { is apparently a synop- 
and by a French engraver, are good. It} » « Bible Light.” “A Magazine for Truth-Seekers, 
will be difficult, indeed, to find any book at} s. M. Haughton & Co., 10, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
the price with so many good engravings,| +t ‘‘ The Great Pyramid in, but not of, Egypt.” 
including full-page cuts, head-pieces and By H. W. Badger, private in i en as go 
tail-pieces. As a reward-book it is suitable} Rohe Bagks, centr acted: = te at aden 
- , : Robert Banks, Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London, 
for children whose ages vary from six to ten.] E.c, 
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sis of Professor Piazza Smyth’s important From Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and 
work, “Our ,Inheritance in the Great Pyra- Co.* I have received parts 12, 13, 14, and 15 
mid.” This I have never read, but the, of the Family Physician, a work of manifest 
I: curious and very remarkable facts and calcu-| utility, to which I have already called atten- 
lations that are brought under the reader’s tion. ‘The diseases whose healment is pro- 
notice ip this little volume have made me—| pounded in these four parts extend from 
and I think will make many others, if they’ Hysteria to Somnambulism, and embrace all 
will only take the trouble of looking through) the principal ailments under the letters that 
it—desirous of doing so as soon as oppor-| come between H and §, and even subjects 
tunity offers. It is shown how it is possible, which are not generally regarded as ailments 
that the Great Pyramid may be the “‘altar to —such as obesity and old age. I have also 
the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt,”| received Fa:th’s Father, a reprint of a story 
and the “ pillar at the border thereof to the that originally appeared in “ Little Folks,” 
Lord,” spoken of in Isaiah xix. 19, 20 ; and which is very prettily got up, if I may use 
; many statements are made respecting the the expression, and profusely illustrated with 
position, measurement, and disposition of the engravings. This story of child life in Lon- 
huge structure, which it is difficult to believe} don byeways is simply and pleasantly told; 
could have been brought about by mere| and contains much wholesome instruction as 
chance. The entire subject is engaging) well as amusement. The book, both by the 
enough to suggest and indeed warrant close nature of its contents as well as its adorn- 
andearnest inquiry. It is not at all easy to| ments, is well calculated to form an accept- 
come to the conclusion arrived at in the able gift for any girl from seven to twelve or 
Postscript that the people of Great Britain thirteen years of age, or a reward-book for 
and of North America are the lust ten tribes. | the junior classes in girls’ schools. 

Were the tribes of Israel entirely and com-| The event of the month just past in the 
pletely lost sight of after the subversion of the| publishing world has been the appearance of 
4 kingdom of Israel? Is it certain that none) the Revised Version of the New Testament, 
of the descendants of those who were led into | which, to judge from the criticisms that 
captivity by the king of Assyria returned,| have already appeared, has pleased few and 
when the Jews were permitted to leave| given offence to many. The majority of the 
Babylon and go back to their native land ?| alterations appear to be trivial and uncalled 
‘ It is true that it is not said in the Bible that| for, and some—notably the change in the 
: the Israelites did actually return, but then| wording of the Lord’s Prayer—to be un- | 
a on the other hand, it is nowhere stated in| desirable, and perhapsunwarrantable. All who } 
| the Sacred writings that they did not. It is) know Greek should jealously look into every 

| worthy of notice, however, that St. Paul, in| alteration, with the Greek text in hand, and 

4 Acts xxvi. 7, when addressing king Agrippa| note for ‘themselves how far the revisions 

says, “ Unto which promise our /we/ve tribes, | that have been made are absolutely necessary. 

instantly serving God day and night, hope to| The subject is one of far too great importance 

come ;” and that St. James at the com-| to be discussed and dismissed in a few words, 
mencement of his general Epistle greets| and further mention must be made of it in 

“the f¢welve tribes which are scattered|an early number. My object in mentioning 
abroad.” These passages certainly seem) the matter now, and but briefly, is to record 

to imply that in Apostolic times, nearly 800/ the fact of the appearance of a work which 

years after the Israelites were led into} has been long in preparation, and which has 
captivity, the ten tribes of Israel were not| been long looked for, with various feelings, 

looked on as having altogether disappeared. | by all who love and value the inspired writings 
To-return for a moment to the book under} which together form the Holy Bible. 

consideration, it is satisfactory to find that | 
the rank and file of the 4oth Regiment 
number among them a man sufficiently well arti: pa : 
educated and sufficiently well read to have AS Family Physician.” A Manual of Domestic 
~ . cette +s Medicine. By Physicians and Surgeons of the Prin- 
written it, but it is equally surprising that a cipal London Hospitals. Parts 12, 13, 14) 15. 8vo, 
man of such marked ability should not long| each 32 pp., 6d. 

ere this have attained a high position among 
the non-commissioned officers of the regi- 
ment to which he belongs. 











* MEsskS. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & Co.’s 
New Publications :— 
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‘*Faith’s Father.” A Story of Child Life in Lon- 
don Byeways. By F. Morell Holmes. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 164 pp., Is. 6d. 












WASHING DAY REFORM. 


No Rubbing! No Boiling! 
BanisH the antiquated, abstird, and destructive process of ss and‘ Boiling the clothes, and adopt the 
easy common-sense plan wi 


HARPER TWELVETRERS 
VILLA WASHING MACHINE, £2 18s. 


: : (Cash Price £2 10s.) 
Or with Wringer and Mangler combined, £5 5s, (Cash Price £4 15s.) 
Which is the Gem of all Washing Machines, and does the Fortnight’s Family 
Wash in Four Hours, without Rub or Boiling, saving Five Hours of Oopper 
ans every Washing Day, as ed by thousands of delighted “ house- 
; git mothers.” i . 
PC _ai} \\ Mrs. WHITEWELL, Railway Cottage, Willesden, writes: “Your Ville 
Washer and Mangler is a wonderful machine. My daughter, aged 16, now. 
does the washing for our family of twelve in five hours, without any women - 
to help. We always used to have a woman two dave.” 

Mrs. JONES, 16, Belgrave gardens, Dover: “ By following your printed 
direction in every detail, our washing, which formerly occupied a whole day, 
is now easily done in two hours.” 

Mrs. TURNER, Fant, Maidstone: “I never thought anything could be 
half so useful. We have no trouble, and get our washing done in three hours 
which before took a woman a whole dav; and now we do witheut the 
washerwoman.” 

Carriage paid’; free trial Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount. 

Illustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, post free, from 


HARPER TWELVETREES. 


LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 
80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
Works : Burdett Road, Bow, E. 


B O R D'S PI AN O S. | § No more Poisonous Violet"Powders. | | 
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CHARLES STILES & CO. TO THE LADIES. 
The well-known Persie of. these celebrated Pianos, U SE MATTHEW'S PREPARED 
FULLER'S EARTH, 





42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 






It is invaluable for Protecting the Skin and 
LONDON, W.O. Preserving the Complexion tress cold winds, 
Where may be seen a Large and Varied Assortment of redness, 70% name 6d. 
Instruments, in New and Artistic Designs, at Low Prices, 
ROUSE X& CO., 





wiTH 25 PER CENT. Co-OPERATIVE DiscouNT For CasH ; 
or on the Three Years’ System, from 15s. per month. 
Senp ror ILtustxateD List. . 
Second-Hand Pianos, on the Three Years’ System, 
from 10s. 6d. per Month. ! Corn Solvent, by post 1s., stamps. 
Pull value allowed for old instruments of any kind, in exchange. 


12, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 





















































W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 





DANDBLION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price is, 1 Pest 16 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
Mee das By host 36 Stamps, direct irc tne Proprietor. 
















They clear the Saver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, free the Sis | These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
Blotches, the slooa, They nev fo] be 0 
taken at sil times by either vex, vend rgulae the Dovel Wi powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
6 a changes | KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
Made only by W. #, SMITH, M-P.5. 200, Walworth Bead, | VIGOR to the whole sysiem. They are wonderfully 
FOWLER'S CORN, BUMION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, fe es peas preg: paige . aon 
which ean be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, . MILY MED 
for the of most ts are ualled. 
roncnts a ere r cure complaints they uneq 



















GRATEFUL- COMFORTIN G. 


EPPS 


(BREAKFAST) 


OCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 





VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. | xc icc, 


The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 
the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs aD 
acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 
a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS. | sm es. ca. 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


BRAGGS 
CHARCOAL LOZENGES, } === 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in Tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s, 6d. each. 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in Tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 


WARNING! WHEN YOU ASK FOR ) 
Reckitts D OMe 


AS USED IN THE P aris CAL or Bemare a of Common Imitations 
rese ¢ the * DOMB” “in e bu ie mpl road vnte ates oa ax 
snag Blue —— “Is ontY ONE ‘DOME BLACK. LEAD 
and it is manufactured ONLY BY E. JAMES &8 how! 
PRINCE of WALES ses that ihe w No a DAMS. — ae eee ee oe 
-— SEE THAT YOU GET IT! | (GANVERER sea OP 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. DARLOW & Co.’s 
MAGNETINE 


[SPECIAL POWER [ SPECIE OME . 
GENTLEME ITLEMENS BELT s pool i M. 


Es, 











CLEAN! NO DUST!! 















































} 
| Price el5 7s lj: 25! ana3il rice 15/ 17/6 25]. and 31/s 
For the cure of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, 
Lung, Throat, and Chest Cx I ts, Epilepsy, Hysteria, General 
Debuity, Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchit 
and other forms of Nervous,and Rheumatic affections. 
Pamphlets Post-free, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. & CO., 








443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.c., 443. 
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